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Frank Leauir’s IntostraTeD Newsparer is the oldest 
eslablished [Uustrated newspaper in America. 








We shall soon begin the publication of Tur 
Movirn Dance or Deatu, A SERMON IN Six 
Cartoons, BY Matr Morgan. T hese illustrations 
will be splendidly printed in two tints ; and we 
believe they will be superior to anything ever pre- 
sented in illustrated journalism in this country. 








News agents who wish to have their business 
cards printed on sheels of Frank Lesiin’s Pun- 
LICATIONS containing inilial chaplers of stories or 
special issues will oblige us by sending us such 
cards, with a reference to the names of the general 
agents from whom they receive their supplies. 





OUR POLITICAL FAITH. 


AST Summer this journal published several 
& columns of editorial speculations concern- 
ing the probable combination of popular 
elements which would result in the formation 
of a new political party. It is gratifying to 
know that the position which we took then is 
now justified by the political facts and by the 
opinions of leading journals throughout the 
country. 

For instance, Frank Lesuie’s ILivstratep 
NewspaPer was the first considerable journal 
that presaged the probable influence of the 
Grangers in politics ; and that at a time when 
formidable organs of thought, like the New 
York Nation, saw in the Farmers’ movement 
only an incident of a selfish and impulsive so- 
cial criticism. But that movement appeared 
to us to mean really a struggle for political 
home measures similar to that which occurred 
during the administrations of Monroe and John 
Quincy Adams ; and we saw that it involved 
the downfall or the formation of a party. 

As early as last June we predicted that 
General Grant would persist in a personal and 
political course that would result in the ostra- 
cism of Messrs. Blaine and Morton, and in the 
dissatisfaction of the respectable members 
of the Republican Party. It was easy 
to see that the President who was capa- 
ble of retaining Secretary Fish would do 
something like appointing the already obscure 
Chief-Justice Waite ; that if he could tolerate 
Mr. Tom Murphy he would do something as 
contemptible as the nominating of Simmons ; 
and that if he had waged cruel and personal 
warfare upon Senator Sumner, whose prestige 
was greater than that of any other statesman 
in the Republican Party, he would not fail, in 
due time, to find some incident as an excuse 
for fighting such men as Messrs. Morton and 
Blaine. General Grant has constantly been 
seeking his personal level in politics. Unlike 
other small Presidents. he did not pursue the 
policy of surrounding himself with great men. 
He naturally hated them. It was evident from 
the first that he would get down to something 
like Butler. No clear-sighted journalist could 
fail to see that there was a struggle between 
Grant’s loafers, who wished to “ Butlerize ” 
the Government, and the respectable people 
of the country, who wished to Sumnerize it. 
There are but two political powers in the 
country at the present time: That of Grant, 
which consists of the opportunity to appoint, 
and is known as “ patronage ”’; and that other 
and ultimately stronger force, of the people, 
which comprises votes enough to defeat the 
loafers in an election. In a contest between a 
Government which appoints and a people who 
vote, the latter must win. Grant and Butler 
erred in relying solely upon the appointing 
power. We based our opinion upon the sense 
and strength of the people. 








THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


EW HAMPSHIRE has elected her Demo- 

cratic-Republican Governor, but the real 
worth of the victory is to be estimated by 
the fact that that party has largely gained in 
the Legislature. The opinion of the number 
of people who stand between a minority and 
a majority, in an election, is as delicate as the 
leaf of a sensitive plant. Grant’s appoint- 
ment of Collector Simmons caused that balance 
of power to shut itself against the Republican 
Party. 

The political revolution will not stop with 
New Hampshire. Massachusetts is feeling it 
more keenly than any other State. Only about 
twelve thousand votes stand between the two 
political parties, and that majority could be 
taken from the Administration Party at any 
time this year. New York State needs only a 
good country ticket to give it back to the can- 


| contrary, opposed to them. 


didates who might be supported by the De- 
mocratic Party. New Jersey has been the 
recipient of no Administration favors that would 
in a general election reduce her traditional 
five thousand Democratic majority. Ohio has 
lost the twenty thousand majority with which 
she used to aid the Republican Party, and has 
both a Democratic Governor and a Democratic 
Senator. In Virginia the Conservative Party, 
antagonistic to the negroes and carpetbaggers, 
has possession of the State by a majority that 
no Republican art can reduce. The Repub- 
licans of Minnesota have lost five-sixths of their 
majority; and their neighbor, Iowa, though 
still Republican in its administration, is so 
thoroughly imbued with anti-monopoly prin- 
ciples, that it might be carried by any party 
that pleases the farmers. Thomas A. Hen- 
dricks’s election in Indiana was accomplished 
through his personal popularity, although the 
Democratic ticket on which he ran was chosen 
by about one hundred and fifty votes in ma- 
jority. 

The Opposition in Michigan, though usually 
defeated at the polls by a large majority, has 
now scarcely two hundred ballots between 
itself and victory ; and we know that the Re- 
publican Party lost California in sending a 
Central-Pacific delegation to her Legislature. 
Wisconsin, the State which was supposed to 
be owned by Senator Carpenter, and which 
has seldom failed to place ten thousand ma- 
jority to the credit of the Republican Party, 
has a Liberal Governor, who was last year 
elected over Washburn by fifteen thousand 
odd majority. Recent carpetbag develop- 
ments in Mississippi have had the effect of 
weakening the influence of General Butler’s 
son-in-law in that State; and though the 
negroes are strongly Republican, the Inde- 
pendent vote is great enough to win a fair 
election. If Senator Carpenter can induce 
the Administration to permit an honest elec- 
tion to be held in Louisiana, there are not 
negro and carpetbag votes enough in that 
State to prevent a majority in favor of the 
party which elected McKEnery. Tennessee 
will elect a Democratic Governor in spite of 
the influence of the gifted Republican May- 
nard; and the farmers of Kansas, children 
of New England, have given their faith to an 
independent movement in favor of reform, 
which is shared by her old enemy and 
neighbor, Missouri, the State of Benton and 
Schurz. 

Altogether, it plainly appears that while 
the New York Vimes is correct in saying 
that the Republican Party.is not dead, it is 
losing its controlling majority. Its faithful 
lower strata, the men who never have an 
opinion, but only “ work for party,” still re- 
main; but the topmost strata, that which lies 
under the clear blue sky, has been lost. Tom 
Murphy exists ; Marshal Sharpe, Ben Butler, 
Collector Simmons, Kellogg and Casey, Arthur 
and Bill Mann, all exist, firm in Repub- 
lican “politics”; but respectable Massachu- 
setts, commercial New York, the agricultural 
West, and the descendants of Larbour, For- 
syth and Habersham in the South, now belong 
to the controlling Opposition. “ Butlerization” 
meant political death. 








FARMING THE TAXES. 


66 _—— TAXES ” is a phrase that con- 

veys little meaning to the mind of most 
American readers. It describes a process of 
collecting a revenue for the Government used 
at one time under the empire in Rome, and at 
the most corrupt period of the Bourbon rule 
in France. It consisted in selling to certain 
persons the claim of the Government for taxes 
in various parts of the country, leaving the 
purchaser to do what he would and could to 
get enough money out of the people to pay a 
profit on his contract. The device was. from 
its nature. one resorted to only by weak and 
corrupt Governments. A Government with 
honest intent would not subject its taxpayers 
to such risk of extortion as was possible un- 
der the “farming ” plan, and a Government of 


is not weak, and which, in the main. is not 
corrupt, has within the past two years been 
doing. on a moderate scale but in a very dis- 
creditable way, precisely this thing. 

We refer to what are known as the Sanborn 
contracts. We have not the space to quote 
the language of these contracts, or that of the 
law authorizing them; but we shall under- 
take, in a brief form, to describe to our 
readers what they are. They are contracts 
made by the Secretary of the Treasury (first, 
Mr. Boutwell, and later, Mr. Richardson), un- 
der an Act of Congress, to collect certain 
moneys due to the United States, Sanborn to 
receive as compensation one-half the amount 
so collected. The theory of the business is 
that Sanborn was employed to collect taxes 
which it was not possible to collect through 
the regular agencies of the Government. No 
other theory would justify his employment at 
all ; no other would even excuse the payment 
to him of the enormous percentage he re- 
ceived on his collections—amounting in one 
year to about $200,000. This theory, how- 
ever, does not cover the facts. It is, on the 
Mr. Sanborn did 
not collect taxes otherwise not to be collected. 
He “went for” three kinds of taxes princi- 
pally—on railroad dividends, on legacies and 





successions, and on distilleries, Railroad divi- 


reasonable strength would not need to do so. | 
Yet the American Government. which certainly | 





dends are matters of the utmost notoriety ; 
legacies and successions are recorded in every 
surrogate’s office in the land; illicit stills are 
the subject of the most elaborate detective 
espionage ever known in our country. If 
taxes under either of these three heads were 
not collectable by ordinary agencies, then 
either the ordinary agencies were shamefully 
inefficient, or else they were withheld from 
the exercise of their legitimate powers. 

In the present state of the case it is impos- 
sible to say which of these two causes, for the 
lack of action by the regular tax-gatherers of 
the Government, had the most influence in 
producing the result, and in Jeaving Sanborn 
to reap a golden harvest and the Government 
to lose half what was due to it. It is certain 
that there was collusion between officers 
of the Government and Sanborn. It is impos- 
sible that the taxes he actually collected should 
have been neglected by the Government offi- 
cers without collusion. Who were the guilty 
officers? What was their motive? What was 
the extent of their offense? What are we go- 
ing to do about it? 

These are questions which it is difficult to 
answer in full, and which, we frankly confess, 
it is painful to answer so far as we have in- 
formation. The taint of this business spreads 
wide, and reaches very high quarters. The 
following facts are well established : The law 
was passed in opposition to the views of the 
best men in Congress, by Ben. Butler. in the 
House, and by such men as Cole, of California, 
Sawyer, of South Carolina, and Morrill, of 
Vermont, in the Senate. It gave absolute 
power to the Secretary of the Treasury to 
employ any.three persons to aid in collecting 
any taxes, at any compensation he might 
choose to give out of the amounts collected. 
Under this law Boutwell selected Sanborn, a 
great friend of Butler’s, and Boutwell as well 
as Richardson instructed the Government 
officials not to accept aid from, but to aid, San- 
born in collecting taxes, while the Solicitor of 
the Treasury distinctly instructed the United 
States District Attorney in this city not to en- 
force penalties for the failure to pay the par- 
ticular kind of tax on which Sanborn had 
fastened, viz.: The legacy and succession tax, 
which was the most easily discovered and 
collected of any on the list. 

Under the circumstances, what are we to 
conclude ? The letter and spirit of the law 
have been violated, while the law itself was 
unjustifiable. It is useless to inquire as to the 
share of Collectors, District Attorneys and 
Supervisors of Internal Revenue in the busi- 
ness. It is with Representatives, Senators and 
Cabinet Officers that we have to deal. We 
cannot refuse to apply to the actions and mo- 
tives of Mr. Boutwell. for instance, the same 
rules of reasoning that we should apply to a 
defaulting Collector or a dishonest Treasury 
Clerk. He has performed some very unwar- 
rantable services for a friend of Butler’s. He 
is known to be in close pofitical alliance with 
sutler, and Butler is believed to have made 
him Senator. Any one can draw the infer- 
ence for himself. Our own judgment is that 
the Sanborn contracts show a condition of 
things in the administration of the United 
States Treasury very disgraceful and very 
alarming. 








ABOUT HYDROPHOBIA. 


HE recent terrible death of a well-known 
actress by hydrophobia is a good oppor- 
tunity for inquiring into the facts concerning 
this horrible disease : for it is not a very cred- 
itable fact that the popular ignorance concern- 
ing hydrophobia is very great, and is shared, 
to some extent, by members of the medical 
faculty. 

Although many men deny that there is any 
such disease as hydrophobia among human 
beings, it is unquestionable that dogs occasion- 
ally suffer from “ rabies.’”’ The disease is rare, 
and is frequently confounded with a form of 
distemper. In the latter disease the dog is 
often delirious, foams at the mouth, and is 
prone to bite any one who approaches him. 
Ile is not, however, “ mad,” in the usual sense 
of the term, although he is generally thought 
to be. Whether or not a rabid dog can com- 
municate hydrophobia to a human being, it is 
quite certain that the bite of a dog afflicted 
with distemper madness is no more dangerous 
than is the bite of any sick or angry animal. 
And yet, as will presently be shown, it is pos- 
sible that many persons bitten by dogs ill with 
dtstemper, or other incommunicable diseases, 
have died with what is popularly cailed hydro- 
phobia. 


True rabies in the dog is distinguished | 


partly by an inordinate thirst for water, but 
principally and infallibly by his tendency to 
eat sticks, rags and other indigestible sub- 
stances, which, in a healthy condition, he 
would never dream of cating. The belief that 
the rabid dog shuns water is incorrect. That 
symptom is a feature of distemper madness ; 
and the tact that men suffering from hydro- 
phobia have a horror of water has an 
important meaning, which will presently be 
discovered. 

The cause of rabies is not known. and widely 
different theories prevail as to it. One of these 
asserts that rabies is a specific zymotic poison 
communicated by inoculation with the saliva 
only, and never spontaneously developed. 
Another theory claims that it originates only 
in the male dog. and is sexual. In support 
of the latter theory, it ie alleged that dogs 
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in a state of nature, like the wild dogs who in- 
fest deserted cities, never have the disease, 
and that it never originates in the female, even 
when she is kept apart from the male. On 
the other hand, the fact that rabid wolves and 
foxes are occasionally met may be quoted, 
and it is also asserted that cases are on record 
where the disease has been spontaneously 
developed in the female dog. The truth 
undoubtedly is that we really know no- 
thing of the true origin of rabies: but 
we are justified in believing that dogs 
who lead a free and natural life are less 
subject to it than those dogs who are kept 
chained and badly fed. The theory that the slut 
is never attacked by the disease except when 
bitten may possibly be explained by the cir- 
cumstance that the majority of female puppies 
are drowned, and that hence the number of 
female dogs being comparatively small, fewer 
cases of rabies are noticed among them. 

Let us now consider hydrophobia in the 
human being. Here, too, we are met by two 
opposite theories. The one is that hydro- 
phobia is synonymous with rabies, and the 
other is that it is nothing more than ordinary 
tetanus, induced by the wound inflicted by the 
dog’s teeth. and intensified by the horror 
which every one naturally feels of so terrible 
a disease. The arguments in favor of this 
latter theory are briefly as follows: 

The symptoms of hydrophobia and tetanus 
are essentially the same, with the exception 
that in the latter disease there is always pre- 
sent a horror of water, and usually more or 
less delirium. If we accept the view that 
hydrophobia is nothing more than tetanus, and 
that the delirium and the horror of water are 
the result of fright, we can understand why 
the latter symptom, which never charac- 
terizes rabies, should characterize hydro- 
phobia. The person who, having been bitten 
by a dog, is attacked with tetanus, immediately 
fancies that he has the hydrophobia. The 
unusual but erroneous belief that a rabid 
dog shrinks from water occurs to him, and 
he straightway feels the horror of water, 
which he believes to be a part of the disease. 
It is alleged by those who support this theory 
that young children, who have never heard of 
hydrophobia, are never affected by it, thus 
showing that it is really a disease induced by 
an excited imagination. This theory also ex- 
plains the fact that persons bitten by dogs who 
were not rabid, but were suffering from dis- 
temper or convulsive fits, have, nevertheless, 
died with all the symptoms of hydrophobia. 
They really were attacked by ordinary teta- 
nus, but in their fright their excited imagina- 
tion added the supposed symptoms of rabies, 
and they thus died of hydrophobia. The 
advocates of the opposite theory, however, 
quote from medical works two cases of hydro- 
phobia in children under three years of age, 
and one case where an idiot was afflicted with 
the discase. In these cases we cannot suppose 
that the imagination produced the delirium 
and horror of water; and they point very 
strongly to the distinct and separate nature of 
hydrophobia and tetanus. 

But in reply, those who disbelieve the theory 
that a specific zymotic poison produces rabies 
in the dog and hydrophobia in human beings 
ask why it is that the bite of animals who are 
not rabid, the bite of an angry man, and even the 
scratch of a rusty nail, have produced hydro- 
phobia ; for that this result has followed from 
the causes in question is claimed to be a fact. 
The poison that produces rabies in the dog 
certainly does not exist in the saliva of anima!s 
who are merely angry, or in a rusty nail. 
Wounds inflicted by the latter will admittedly 
produce tetanus, and it is claimed that it is 
only reasonable to believe that the so-called 
cases of hydrophobia are nothing more than 
tetanus in an aggravated form. 

What are we to believe, in this difference of 
opinion among doctors as well as among stu- 
dents of canine diseases? He would be rash 
who should decide absolutely in favor of 
either theory. Each seems plausible, and 
each is met by objections which are certainly 
very strong. 

One thing, however, is: conceded by both 
parties. Dogs are sometimes afflicted with a 
disease called rabies. When we have assumed 
this fact to be true, it is certainly by no means 
improbable that this disease, which is communi- 
cated by a wound from the teeth of the rabid 
dog. both to other dogs and to all animals 
whom he may bite, is also communicated by 
the same means to human beings. Very pos- 
sibly it so closely resembles tetanus that it 
may be classed as an aggravated form of that 
disease. At all events. we may assume it to 
be unquestionable that the bite of a rabid dog 
is capable of producing in the human: subject 


,a disease that is as painful and fatal as the 





most aggravated attack of tetanus. Whether 
the disease so produced be tetanus or hydro- 
phobia is a matter of minor importance. 

When we consider the number of dogs that 
are tound in every town, and the extreme 
rarity of a death of a man, woman or child by 
hydrophobia, we perceive that no one need 
feel in danger of dying from that disease. It 
is well, however, to adopt all practical means 
to avoid it. To that end it is wise to keep 
female rather than male dogs, for there is cer- 
tainly some reason to suppose that the former 
are less liable to rabies. Dogs should be well 


fed, kept in clean and dry kennels, and sup- 
plied constantly with water. Seme dogs should 
be handled with caution, and should be kept 
where they can do no harm, and, above all, 
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strange dogs who wander about the _town 
should be let severely alone. The rabid dog 
hardly ever fails to set off on an aimless 
tramp, and though a wandering dog may be 
innocent, he should always be held presump- 
tuously guilty of rabies unless he promptly in- 
dicates his character. And whenever a man 
has the misfortune to be bitten by a mad dog, 
Jet him console himself with the thought that 
only one in eighteen persons so wounded ever 
contract hydrophobia. Unless he frightens 
himself into the disease, the probabilities are 
that the bite will do him no harm, and at all 
events the wisest way to avoid the danger’ is 
to think of it as little as possible. 

As for the doctors, it is certainly discredit- 
able to them that they know nothing with any 
certainty as to either rabies or hydrophobia. 
It is their manifest duty to learn the real na- 
ture and origin, and if possible to discover the 
true treatment, of the disease, both in men and 
animals. If some earnest physician would 
only experiment on himself by permitting 
himself to be bitten by dogs afflicted with 
rabies and other diseases, we should be ina 
fair way to settle the vexed question whether 
“ hydrophobia ” is something different from te- 
tanus, and whether it is produced by a poison 
thrust into the circulation, or simply by an 
excited imagination. Where is the noble phy- 
sician who will earn the gratitude of his 
yace by thus scientifically investigating the 
subject? 


——— pens 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
Wt a man possesses intellectual quali- 


ties vastly superior to those of his gene- 

ration, we call him great. When the 
motives by which he is distinguished from his 
fellows are moral, we callhim grand. Charles 
Sumner, during all that time when he waged 
pitiless warfare against injustice to mankind, 
exhibited a grandeur of character unequaled 
by any of his compeers ; but comparatively 
he was not great. Chase was superior to him 
ag a managing statesman ; Seward as a reso- 
lute politician ; Bates as a consistent partisan ; 
and Stevens as a radical thinker. Sumner 
was not great in the sense of being a thinker ; 
but only as a persistent expositor of moral opin- 
ions. His life had a certain consistency that 
was so nearly romantic that we came, not to 


If he really had a theory, it was this: that 
every nation has a broad tendency; that the 
historical tendency of all America is towards 
freedom ; that slavery, existing in only a por- 
tion of America, did not contradict the gene- 
ral tendency ; and that slavery was, therefore, 
an obstacle to American civilization. Thus he 
announced his leading idea: “Freedom is 
national ; slavery is sectional.”” He became a 
statesman when he practically urged, in oppo- 
sition to the piquery and despair of the 
Garrison-Abolitionists, that any interpretation 
of the Constitution to the effect that slavery 
was within the sphere of national activity was 
legally incorrect. His exposition of the doc- 
trine was that of a great law lecturer. For 
ten years he was the expositor in the Senate 
of the political belief that the elastic force of 
the Constitution was against slavery. 

When the war was over, Sumner did not 
fail to find employment for his catholic prin- 
ciples. Slavery was no longer sectional, and 
he abhorred the idea that national freedom 
should not extend politically as well as so- 
cially over the South. “ National Freedom ” 
now meant equality in civil life of the negro 
with the white. At the same time he was 
unwilling that the national flags should contain 
the names of battles won by the Union armies 
over the Southern section. It is with gra- 
titude that we know how, on the day before 
his death, the resolution which expunged from 
the records of the Massachusetts Legislature a 
previous resolution which had censured him 
for protesting against the insult to the con- 
quered South was read in the Senate. Until 
the last his largeness of heart was justified. 

His death was the result of Brooks’s assault 
on him in 1856, but it was probably hastened 
by other causes. This austere, haughty man had 
skeletons in his closet. If he never hung them 
out to the gaze of the world, he was not so cold 
a stoic that he did not keenly suffer. Probably 
he cared little for the Massachusetts censure. 
and he must have known that the mere poli- 
ticians of the Republican Senate would do 
some mean act, in the name of politics and 
of party, to pay him for his attacks on the 
President. Perhaps, however, he felt the 
sting of being supplanted by Simon Cameron. 
He had domestic difficulties — a separation 
from his wife, with which the world nastily 
busied itself; and we have known a lead- 





learn from him, but to revere him. He was | 
solely a United States Senator, and his life was 

a realization of his political idea that the 

prime object of American statesmanship ought 

to be National. His intellectual processes 

were exact and narrow, but his motives were 

large. Webster devoted his gigantic intellect- 

ual powers to the most trivial objects. Dr. 

Johnson was Leviathan even at the tea-table. 

But Sumner, who was only an ordinary in- 

vestigator, had so catholic a spirit that even 

the black-letter coxcombry of Beacon Ilill | 
did not prevent him from becoming the fore- 

most champion of National Freedom. 

From his first day in Harvard until the day 
when his heart broke he was really a clois- 
tered hermit; a man always half sad ; and one 
who seemed to come to us out of the Middle 
Ages. He was a student. His law lectures at 
Harvard were studies, just as his speech on 
Santo Domingo was a study. He has been 
compared with Burke ; but Burke ennobled his 
subject, while Sumner’s subject ennobled him. 
burke’s mind exhibited itself in splendor ; 
Sumner’s in elegance. If Burke's greatness 
was like that of a sunset seen from the Berk- 
shire Hills, Sumner’s was like that of a sunset 
teen on a canvas by Bierstadt. 

Everything that Sumner did was a culmina- 
tion of research, prompted by moral indigna- 
tion. He never halted. His style was the best 
English of a commonplace man. He was 
accurate and not original. In some respects 
he resembled Sir James Mackintosh, only he 
had greater moral force. Mackintosh’s con- 
clusion was a theory. That of Sumner was a 
protest. But they were alike in their habits 
of historical investigation and in their ability 
0 appreciate what the lower crowd indefi- 
itely calls the “events of the day.” 

Sumner was magnanimous. He really had 
no political enmities. When he was suffering 
trom the effects of Brooks’s caning he said 
hat Brooks was a very fine gentlemen, but 
al been excited by a three weeks’ debauch. 
And he had so small a memory for past mis- 
nderstandings. that he sought from.Grant the 
homination of Caleb Cushing for Chiet-Justice. 
€ was too large for cliquery or sectionalism. 
ehad only one idea: Nationality. He was the 
east narrow of Bostonians. Even in his stu- 
les he went back through the years recorded 
n history and in law reports, brushing aside 

ll indications of local or personal littleness, 
ind found justice at the beginning. For this 
Baculty for discovering justice we must always 

espect Charles Sumner. There was a sense 
bf justice even in his hauteur. 

He was not a man of intuitions, like Phil- 
‘ps He was an investigator, and his speech 

‘as an exposition of his discoveries. His 

"inciples of unity, of justice, of freedom and 

' nationality were not original ; but he made 

hem new. He found them among the rubbish 
hat lay in the old black-letter books, and he 

"ought them into the daylight, just as some 

urious girl shows the treasure of point-lace 

at she finds amid the dust and mildew of 
€r grandmother’s garret. Sometimes his 

Heas had so large a scope that they appeared 














ing daily journal of New York, in high 
standing, to say in relation to it the meanest 


| and dirtiest thing that could be said of a man. 


This must have galled his fine feelings. We 
are hardly mistaken in saying that a news- 
paper paragraph, only a week before his 
death, reported that his wife had sought legis- 
lative consent to marry again. This last blow 
to a sensitive spirit probably ended his life. 
And thus we lost one of whom it was said by 
imerson that he had the largest soul of any 
man alive. 


CHARLES SUMNER—BIOGRAPHICAL. 


\ R. SUMNER was born in Boston on the 6th of 
4 January, 1811, and at the time of his death 
he was entering on his sixty-fourth year. After re- 
ceiving his early education in the Boston Latin 
School, he graduated with unusual honors from 
Harvard College. But for a year later he pursued 
his studies privately, and then entered the Cam- 
bridge Law School, where he enjoyed the friendship 
of Judge Story, who was the leading professor and 
lecturer of the Institution, and a Judge of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. It is said that 
the young student never relied on text-books, but 
sought original sources for knowledge and legal 
authority. He was a contributor to the American 
Jurist, of which he was afterwards editor. In 1834 
he was admitted to the Boston Bar. While reporter 
for the United States Circuit Court he issued the 
three volumes known as ‘ Sumner’s Reports,” 
containing Judge Story’s decisions. Subsequently 
they received high commendation in Europe. Two 
years after his admission he was offered a professor- 
ship in the Law School, but he declined the honor, 
and in the following year he visited Europe, where 
he became acquainted with some of the most emi- 
nent men of his time. He attended the debates in 
Parliament, and the Courts of Westminster, and fre- 
quently he was invited to sit with the Judges during 
the trials. From England he went to Paris, Italy, 
and Germany. When Judge Story died, in 1845, he 
hoped that his young friend would succeed him as 
professor in the Law School; but Mr. Sumner had 
other aspirations. On the 4th of July of that year 
he delivered his first great oration before the Boston 
municipal authorities. It was entitled, ‘‘ The True 
Grandeur of Nations,’’ and pronounced by Richard 
Cobden the noblest contribution of any modern 
writer to the cause of peace. 

A year later, during the national struggle for 
slave-power in Texas, he made a strong speech 
before the Massachusetts Convention on ‘ 'The 
Anti-Slavery Duties of the Whig Party,” which 
was so able and scathing as to arouse the anger of 
the Whigs of the Webster school, and they drove 
him out of the party, with Henry Wilson and 
Charles Francis Adams. The result was the forma- 
tion of the Free Soil Party, and the nomination of 
Van Buren and Adams in 1848. After the passage 
of the Fugitive Slave Bill he made a great anti- 
slavery speech in Boston (1850,) which was con- 
sidered one of the best of his life. Twelve months 
afterwards he was elected United States Senator, to 
succeed Danie! Webster, who was appointed a 
member of Fillmore’s Cabinet. 

In 1852 he thrilled his triends in the Senate with a 
speech entitled, ‘‘ Freedom National, Slavery Sec- 
tional,’’ and two years later he hurled his eloquence 
against the Kansas-Nebraska Bill. He was the re- 
cognized champion of the slave in Congress. His 
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speech, in May, 1856, against admitting Kansas as 
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a Siave State, was so powerful and sareastic, that 
two days after its delivery Preston Brooks, of South 
Carolina, attacked him with a heavy cane, and 
felled him to the floor, staining it with his 
blood. This aroused the indignation of the nation. 
Mr. Sumner never fully recovered from his injuries, 
and they finally caused his death. Brooks died a 
miserable death soon afterwards, and his friend, 
who stood ready with a pistol to assist him, was 
shot in the Confederate army. 

The sufferer sought repose in Europe, under the 
medical care of Dr. Brown-Sequard. On his re- 
turn he resumed his seat in the Senate, and de- 
livered his celebrated oration on ‘* The Barbarism 
of Slavery.”’ He took a prominent part in the 
canvass which resulted in the election of Lincoln. 
Early in the war he urged the immediate emancipa. 
tion of the slaves, and after peace was declared 
the adoption of the Fifteenth Amendment was 
largely due to his exertions in Congress. The Case 
presented by our counsel to the Geneva Arbitration 
was but the echo of his speeches on the Alabama 
Claims. After his removal from the Chairmanship 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations he ceased 
to take an active part in the proceedings of the 
Senate. 

He was one of the leaders in the impeachment 
trial of Andrew Johnson, and when the ballot was 
called he voted ‘ guilty’ on nearly every article. 
On his return from his last visit‘to Europe he intro- 
duced a resolution into Congress providing that 
the names of battles with fellow-citizens should not 
be continued in the Army Register, or placed on 
the regimental colors of the United States. For 
this the Massachusetts Legislature censured him, 
and it was not until a few weeks ago that the reso- 
lution was rescinded, and a copy of it sent to the 
United States Senate. On the day previous to his 
death it was received and read in his presence be- 
fore he left the Chamber for the last time. 

The purity and uprightness of Mr. Sumner’s pri- 
vate life is well known to every one. He married 
the daughter of Congressman Hooper, but was 
divorced last year. There has been much discus- 
sion as to the cause of his domestic troubles, but 
nothing definite is publicly known. 

On the night before he died he was seized with 
terrible pains in the region of his heart. Physicians 
were called and remedies given, but he grew 
weaker until after daylight, when he was overcome 
by exhaustion. Until a minute before his death he 
was conscious, when awake. He expressed his great 
love for Ralph Waldo Emerson, and said to Judge 
Hoar, who was trying to excite some warmth in 
the hands of the dying: ‘‘ You can never make 
them warm again.’’ A few minutes before three 
o’clock on Wednesday, March 11th, the great Sena- 
tor breathed his last, almost under the shadows of 
the Capitol. 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL. 
“Don’t forges the Bilk’’—CHarLes Sumner. 


N the 12th of May, 1870, Mr. Sumner intro- 
duced his Civil Rights Supplement, and in doing 
so said that the passage of the Bill would render 
further legislation on the subject unnecessary. It 
declares all citizens of the United States, without 
distinction of race and color, entitled to equal and 
impartial enjoyment of accommodation, advantage, 
facility or privilege afforded by common carriers on 
railroads, steamboats, or other public conveyance ; 
in hotels, licensed theatres and other houses of pub- 
lic entertainment ; common schools and other insti- 
tutions of learning authorized by law; church 
institutions, incorporated either by National or State 
authority ; also on juries in all courts, both Na- 
tional and State. It subjects any one violating, or 
inciting to violation of its provisions, to payment 
of $500 to the person aggrieved, and imprisonment, 
and a further fine of from $500 to $1,000. When 
the violation is committed by a corporation, the 
penalty to be forfeiture of charter. 
Substantially the same Bill was introduced by 
Mr. Sumner on the 20th of January, 1871, and is 
still on the Senate Calendar. 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
By RICHARD B. KIMBALL. 


HERE is a lesson in the life and career of the 

Massachusetts statesman which we would com- 
mend to the rising generation. We say to the 
‘‘ rising generation,’ because we do not believe that 
any lesson, however striking or impressive, can 
reach the sensibilities or the conscience of the poli- 
ticians who congregate at Washington, and who, 
without a patriotic thought or wish, attempt to 
control the machine called ‘the Government.” 
Charles Sumner was not without his faults. But 
these were never below the exterior, or concealed 
like sunken rocks which are discoverable only by 
the injury they inflict; on the contrary, they were 
apparent, open as the day, entirely on the surface 
of his nature. He had great self-confidence and 
self-reliance, which produced a certain egotism of 
manner not always agreeable. This led him to ad- 
here stubbornly to his carefully formed judgments, 
xo that with the party who claimed him as a mem- 
ber he was often censured as ‘‘ an impracticable.”’ 
If these were faults he certainly’possessed them. And 
yet it is from such qualities and characteristics that 
men are brought into prominence for good or for 
evil, and without which few would rise above the 
level of commonplace. Look in this regard to the 
towering, domineering confidence of Henry Clay ; 
to the tremendous self-sufficiency of Daniel Web- 
ster; to the adroit arrogance of William H. Seward. 
All great men, good and bad, must entertain a cer- 
tain assurance of their own powers, or they never 
would call them efficiently into action. 

The first quality of Mr. Sumner which we would 
hold up for imitation to the young men of America 
was his sense of personal independence. He never 
permitted the claims of any party in the least to in- 
terfere with it. In this way he always preserved 
his manhood, and for this reason Mr. Sumner never 
satisfied the mere politicians. Coupled with his in- 





dependence, and part and parcel of it, was a personal 
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integrity so pure, so pronounced, that it compelled 
unwilling encomiums from his bitterest opponcnts. 
Here he stands, then, as we look at him—an honest, 
confident, unconstrained man! But we have not 
touched the moral of his life. It is what Mr. Sumner 
undertook to do and what he did do that makes 
his career one to be adinired and imitated. 

He commenced his political course with one sin- 
gle paramount idea, namely, devotion to duty. - 
just that; only that. He did not serve party; he 
could not have served party ; he could only obey his 
sense of duty. Not elected to the Senate in the first 
instance by party influences, he could the more 
freely assert, which he openly did, his personal in- 
dependence ; and he at once commenced, in the face 
of the bitter hostility both of Whigs and Democrats, 
his onslaught agninst the slave-power, from which 
he never swerved till it received its final blow. He 
believed this to be his mission, and he gave himself 
to it. That finished, no man seemed more anxious 
than Mr. Sumner that the recollection of the un- 
happy conflicts should cease and their mementoes 
pass away. For this reason he introduced the 
memorable resolution about the battle-flags, then 
80 unpopular that it brought abuse without stint 
upon him, and the censure of many of his friends. 
Yet it was the act of a man who loved his whole 
country, and who saw in such a resolution, as we 
all now see, a way to soothe embittered feelings 
and hasten the cra of true reconciliation. 

As an independent Senator, Mr. Sumner fre- 
quently committed himself to opinions and measures 
which the party that claimed him considered politi- 
cally unwise. He had been accused of a forlish 
partiality for England and Englice}; sistesianship. 
But when the Alabama question came up, he 
shocked the nerves of his associates here and of his 
social friends among the nobility in the Mother 
Country by an unsparing speech in which he advo- 
cated the extreme measure of claims against Great 
Britain. So with regard to President Grant. When 
Mr. Sumner became satisfied that this man had no 
sense or appreciation of the dignity of his position, 
when he saw that his thoughts were low, his in- 
stincts vulgar, and the tenor of his conduct unwor- 
thy of the office he held, the independent Senator 
denounced him with all his eloquence, notwithstand- 
ing this course threatened the destruction of the 
Republican Party, to which he was really attached, 
while it estranged from him many of his. former 
associates. Here again a sense of duty was para- 
mount. To this Mr. Sumner always yielded, at any 
expense and at every sacrifice. It is for this we say 
that his career furnishes a lesson and an example 
for the young men of this country. What would 
be our position to-day if the Senate of the United 
States, if the House ot Representatives, were filled 
with men who thought only of their duty? The 
imagination can hardly conjure up such a condi- 
tion of things, we admit; but could this be so; 
could the vultures and harpies and beasts of prey 
which infest our halls of legislation be banished, 
and these replaced by men who like Charles Sum- 
ner took no thought for party, but whose aims and 
actions were controlled by the strictest sense of 
right, to what a glorious height in the future might 
not America reach! 





CHARLES SUMNER’S DEATHBED. 


Wa in his seat in the Senate, on Tuesday, 
March 10th, Mr. Sumner complained of pain- 
ful shocks in his left side and heart. On his way 
home, after the close of the session, he invited 
Major Ben. Perley Poore, and Representative 
Pierce, of Boston, to dine with him at five o’clock, 
which they did, and the dinner passed off without 
especial incident; but after the guests had retired 
his pains returned more terrible than ever before, 
and he was obliged to take his bed immediately. 
Physicians were called, and for several hours it 
was thought that he was dying. From his shoulders 
to his feet he was cold and bloodless. Remedies 
were prescribed by er by his old Paris phy- 
sician, Dr. Brown-Séquard. In the morning he 
slept a little, after hours of dreadful suffering. 
Through the day he opened his eyes at intervals. 
and looked imploringly around the room. Only a 
few most intimate friends were admitted to his bed- 
side. At ten o’clock, on the day fellowing his 
attack, he recognized Judge Hoar, and said dis- 
tinctly ; ‘‘ Do not let the Civil Rights Bill fail.” 

Even when under the influence of morphine he 
repeated “ Don’t forget the Bill!’? Afterwards he 
begged that the Bill might not be lost, and, over- 
come with emotion, Judge Hoar stooped and kissed 
the hand of the dying Senator. Once Mr. Sumner 
said, ‘‘I should not regret this if my book were 
finished.’’ Another time he exclaimed, ‘* My book! 
my book is not finished, but the Great Account iv 
closed.’’ ‘This book was to be entitled, ‘‘ Prophetic 
Voices concerning America,” and one hundred and 
eighty pages of it are already in type. 

About noon on the 11th, while Mr. Schurz was 
beside him, he raised his head, and, opening his 
eyes wide, said ‘‘ Why, I can’t see! what does this 
mean?”? Towards evening he moaned, ‘I am so 
tired, [am so tired; I can’t last much longer.”” A 
few minutes before his end Judge Hoar gave hima 
message from Ralph Waldo Emerson. ‘ Tell 
Emerson,” said the Senator, choking, ‘‘ that I love 
him and revere him.’’ ‘ Yes, I will tell him,” re- 
plied the Judge, ‘‘ for he oe you have the largest 
heart of any man alive.’’ Then moving his hand, 
to indicate that he recognized Mr. Hooper, his 
heart ruptured, and with one fearful convulsion he 
expired. 


THE COLORED PEOPLE AND SUMNER. 


MONG those’ present at Mr. Sumner’s bedside 
when he died were George F. Downing and 
James T, Wormley, two colored citizens of Washing- 
ton, and throughout the city universal sorrow was 
shown by the colored people. Crowds of them 
gathered in front of his residence, where they re- 
mained until after his death. Some of the most 
beautiful flowers sent to adorn the illustrious dead 
were the offerings of two colored ladies. The re- 
mains were escorted to the Capitol by a company 
of colored men; and when the procession was 
allowed to enter, gg ranged around the 
body in the Rotunda, ey were permitted to take 
the first view of their silent friend, and as they 
passed the coffin in single file many of them were 
unable to control their grief. In the South and in 
the North houses and churches were ~— by the 
colored people. In Chicago mournful demonstra- 
tions were made, and resolutions of condolence 





passed at a public meeting. 
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THE LONDON MISSION.—MIDNIGHT MEETING OF GOODS PORTERS AT THE CAMDEN STATION. 











MOSCOW.—THE NOBLES’ BALL—RUSSIAN LADIES ASTONISHED AT AN ENGLISH COURT DRESS. 


VICTOR HUGO AT GUERNSEY.—ON THE ST. MARTIN’S ROAD. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


8) SUMMER sky, so blue and clear ; 
© sparkling eyes without a tear, 
Aud joyous hearts without a fear. 


© earth so sweet, and roses fair, 
And bright birds glistening through the air, 
Trilling soft music everywhere, 


0 form 1 loved so true and well, 
Naught on this earth can break the spell 
That links me to my narrow cell, 


Where lies thy quiet, peaceful breast, 
In childhood’s hours Ive oft caressed— 
Those loving lips I've often pressed. 


Oh! life is sweet when love is young, 
To cheer us as we urge along 
This toilsome path, this busy throng. 


I think of thee at morning light; 
I see thee in my dreams by night; 
Thou art my guardian angel bright. 


I'll love thee still while life shall last; 
Nor fame nor fortune e’er can blast 
Thy radiance o’er my memory cast. 


‘“‘THE INFERNAL GATE.” 
BY 
PERCY ROBINSON, 


EAUTIFUL Torre del Greco, the Phenix City ; 
living landscape framed in vine-leaves, each 
sighing rustle of which seems to whisper 
mournful syllables, *‘ esurgam *’—I shall rise 

again. Many a doleful legend lies buried, so to 
speak, under the ashes and scoria with which suc- 
cessive eruptions of Vesuvius have desolated, only 
to fertilize, the pleasant village—the tourist’s 
Omega of fecundity before he enters on the Alpha 
of desolation. Let us stir the ashes! Years ago, 
when Gaspar Privas was the superintending provi- 
dence of Torre del Greco, the indispensable middle- 
man between sightseers, guides, carriage-drivers 
and innkeepers—without whose intervention a 
foreigner could no more get bed, meal, guide or 
vetfuro than he could pack Vesuvius into his port- 
manteau—-a numerous party of tourists, some on 
donkeys, others on ponies, and still others in ve- 
hicles peculiar to Neapolitan livery stables, was 
wending upwards from Posilippo, and sent, by its 
prospective advent, an electric thrill through the 
establishment of Gaspar, who was wont to lurk like 
a well-to-do octopod among the shady vines while 
all the unoccupied guides and muleteers, thrown 
out on every “‘coign of vantage ’’ to watch the ap- 
sroaghes to the place, acted as tentacles to seize 
Nis prey. Trays of sliced watermelon, coolly gar- 
landed in vine-leaves ; baskets of fresh grapes pow- 
dered with unmarred bloom, sprang, with a celerity 
savoring of magic, into enticing view, where a 
moment before bare tables showed; boys that 
might have been cut out of lava, to judge by their 
complexions, and girls that must have been their 
sisters, flocked barefooted through the pumice and 
sun-glare with bunches of half-faded violets, the 
skirmishers of the begging army; and soon the ap- 
proaching cavalcade was beset. 

Foremost of all, on a sorry pony, rode Ypsilanti 
Davrakabulos, a young Greek nobleman whose 
drachmas, in his drachma-loving land, were but a 
secondary title to the consideration of his country- 
men. Poet, musician, statesman, Athens ranked 
him among her men in the present, her promises 
in the future. Antinous, in nineteenth-century garb, 
with the fire of old Hellas in his eyes. Grant back 
again the days of the Persian swarm, and you might 
swear to find him at Thermopyle. He was a 
new sight to Torre del Grecans, and before they 
begged they paused to look at the man with the 
dark olive-skin and the long waving hair falling 
about his shoulders. Art-imbued Italy! Even the 
beggars have eyes for a picture. Behind Ypsilanti, 
bestriding a hide-worn ass whose drooping ears 
betrayed the will, if not the power, of Balaam’s to 
remoustrate against the cudgeling the rider was 
applying, was one whose round bullet-head, closely 
cropped hair, assiduously waxed mustachios and 

enerally self-assertive expression proclaimed a 

*arisian, even if the voluble tongue had been more 
reticent. ‘Nom dane! (name of anass.) The Cre- 
ator must have overlooked you when He inspected 
everything that He had made and declared it to be 

* very good.’” 

Fabien Lavigerie, eee, wit, man of letters, 
the delight of Paris, Paris his delight, would never 
have wandered so far from La Rue Scribe but for 
the inevitable law which links a satellite to its 
planet. Fabien’s planet was in the marvelous 
vehicle with low wheels and broad panels (once a 
cardinal used to rumble inittc > Vatican—how 
are the great ones brought lo, a which the 
original color was indistinguisha. hidden by a 
onpeumpeass coat of dust. Eglanune de Lize, 
the brightest coquette that ever caused a murmur 
to pass, wave-like, through the crowd in the bois 
de Boulogne when the blue-and-gold of her father’s 
liveries was seen coming along the Avenue de 
I'Impératrice, as it is called now. Look at her! 
Can female ingenuity achieve a more fascinating 
tout ensemble than she presents, despite the dust? 
Who but a Frenchwoman would have so arttully 
blended neutral tints that a dusty drive could not 
deface them perceptibly? with here a glowing bit 
vf tender color, there a gleaming band ot linen, and 
the soft smooth tresses of chestnut-colored hair so 
sheltered beneath the natty Leghorn hat, with its 
small flowing plume of green cock’s feathers, that 
they looked as fresh as when her maid, Aglae, 
fixed the last hairpin. Cupid's darts had fallen 
blunted from the mail of proof her heart wore, but 
Fabien transfixed it with lis pen. Eglantine de 
Lize loved to laugh. With the trumpet of his wit, 
Fabien Lavigerie shook down the walls that had 
stood firm against ull comers, and they were to be 
married. When? Ah, che sara, sara. At the 
Greek Kalends, the Ides of March, or when Punic 
juith should be synonymous with honesty. 

There were dames old, young and neither ; squires 
rich, good-looking and either; but with the three 
foregoing, alone, this tale concerns itselt. 

The ladies and gentlemen were loitering abont 
the trellised vines; Ypsilanti was wreathing a 
grape-leat pret for Eglantine de Loze; Fabien 
superinutending the preparation of the omelet, and, 

with his own hands, mixing the salad. The assid- 
uity of the handsome Greek to Eglantine was viewed 
by him with humorous nonchalance. *‘ That poor 
Davrakabulos!’’ he would think each time the in- 
fatuated Prince Ypsilanti manifested his vulnerabil- 
ity to Eglantine’s eye-shafts; ‘ now there 1s a man 
capable of climbing to the top of Mount Athos just 
on purpose to throw himself off it as soon as he 
finds out that Eglantine is an abominable coquette. 
Oh, woman, woman! Your heart is like an omelet; 
it tequires to be well-stirred before it is of any 
good.” it must be admitted that Mademoiselle 
rglantine’s behavior had been deplorable during 
her stay at Naples. She had met Ypsilanti, in the 
absence of Fabien, at a ball, and received his at- 





tentions so flatteringly. that, from the night in ques- 
tion, he became her ceoralhere serviente, with the 
honestest conviction that he had encountered his 
fate in the beautiful Frenchwoman. Even after 
the arrival from Paris of her betrothed the willlul- 
ness of her nature, or the wantouness of her co 
quetry, induced her to endeavor to awaken the 
jealousy of the latter by encouraging the Greek to 
manifestations of preference in his presence. 
Fabien was too deep in the idiosyncrasies ot his 
countrywomen to fall into the trap. He made food 
for the laughter of Eglantine out of Ypsilanti’s de- 
votion, and laughed with her; but, meantime, the 
poor prince was most seriously in earnest. A woo- 
ing of which the essence was badinage presented 
none of the features of love-making to the impuas- 
sioned imagination of young Davrakabulos; and if 
he ever surmised as to the nature of the acquaint- 
ance existing between Fabien and Eglantine, he by 
no means fixed upon the true one. They had coun- 
try, language, friends in common, and there was 
explanation enough, to him, of their easy famil- 
jarity. 

‘** It is the wreath of a Bacchante,”’ he had said, 
offering her the vine-leaf garland, with grave gal- 


things have lost their old significancy since Homer 
wrote and Sappho sung. The meaning man gave 
them is gone, the beauty God stamped on them re- 
mains ; so wear the garland, Queen Eglantine.”’ 

*** Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown,’ ”’ 
said Eglantine, gently, but decidedly, resisting the 
prince's elfort to place the wreath on her head, as 
they sat down to lunch under the shady trellises. 

“That is when the juice of your crown is inside, 
ma chere,”’ said Fabien, with an ironically innocent 
look. ‘* Davrakabulos is hke all. king-makers, he 
gives the crown that he may sway the sceptre. 
Leware of accepting royalty from the Greeks, Eg- 
lantine ; loyalty, there, reflects as many tints as 
their blue gean.”’ 

**Do not believe that, Mademoiselle de Loze,”’ 
answered Ypsilanti, pulling the garland, he had been 
at such pains to make, leaf from leaf. ‘‘ lda must 
needs throw its shadow eastward when the sun is 
in the west. When the King ot Day is in the zenith 
Greece smiles with contented loyalty from sea to 
sea.’* 

‘** Tiens ! when the currants ripen at Patras there 
is joy in the Peloponnesus,”’ langhed Fabien. ‘It 
is the same with our dear Parisans, while panem et 
circenses flourish, God save the king !” 

** YourScountryman respects nothing, mademoi- 
selle; on the feast-day of Henm all the gods vail 
their faces.” 

‘Yes, that they may laugh behind their vails, 
Davrakabulos.”’ 

‘*Minerva’s face never smiled from the Parthe- 
non, Monsieur Lavigerie; the religion of laughter 
never climbed the Acropolis.” 

‘*No; it had too comfortable a diocese in the 
Vale of Tempe, mon cher ; the statistics of shoe- 
makers prove that few sandals were worn out in 
climbing the Acropolis. The large congregations 
saved their shoe-leather, and laughed in 'lempe.”’ 
** And wisdom is of the Greeks,’’ whispered Eg- 
lantine, with an encouraging glance at Ypsilanti, 
who shook back his long hair exultantly. 

‘Goliath and Absalom were men of hair, and 
each points a moral; read it here!’ Fabien rubbed 
his hand over his closely cropped poll, as he mur- 
mured the words, bending down to help his fiancée 
to salad. 

‘** Hold your tongue; he is magnificent,’ answered 
Eglantine, drooping her eyelids. 

‘True enough, my salad is magnificent,’ said 
Fabien, aloud. ‘There lies just the difference be- 
tween living near Mount Parnassus and on ‘ Mont 
Parnasse.’ At the first you learn wisdom ; at the 
second how to make salad.” 

- * * 7. * * 


Overhead, sunshine and the smile of peaceful 
Summer ; beneath, the shady vines, whose purple 
clusters suggested a hand-grip and the Falernian 
wine, ringing laughter and wit born in the creamy 
froth of the champagne; underfoot, the Cyclops, 
and the bubbling fires of their forge.* Wondertul 
Hellas, whose myth-disguised truths we see the 
pew of afar off through twenty centuries. The 
hours sped so pleasantly that the afternoon was far 
spent when some of the more determined sight- 
seers suggested that they were performing the 
play of ** Hamlet,’’ with Hamlet's part left out, 
in coming to see Vesuvius without visiting the 
crater. 

Eglantine accepted Ypsilanti’s escort, despite the 
farcical smile of her betrothed. 

** Take my companion,take my ass,’ whispered he. 
‘* Silenus is never seen without his donkey, mon 
ami,’’ was the merciless retort. 

‘‘Nor a coquette without a dangler,” muttered 
Fabien, fearlessly. ; 

Over rugged lava, spiny and edged as broken 
glass, across drifts of vitrified stone, treacherously 
covered with cinder-dust, Ypsilanti guided Eglan- 
tine’s pony, until his thin-soled boots were cut to 
tatters, and never did the quiet smile upon his lips 
quiver into an expression of pain when his unpro- 
tected feet suffered in their turn. Did not the folds 
of Eglantine’s dress touch him ever and again as, 
with firm grasp, he upheld her pony by the bridle? 
Twice even their hands met; end ours not the warm 
shadows of evening stealing into the tranquil sky 
where the convoluted spirals of smoke were sailing 
upwards, distinct, against the pale orange back- 
ground of the heavens—evening, with its discreet 
mysteriousness of tempered light, when the tongue 
gains in faculty what the eyes lose? How lovely 
was the scathed desolation around him! how far 
off the sun-bathed slopes of Epirus; how weblike 
grew the cords that bound his memory to them. 
Soon the furthest point was reached attainable 
on horseback, and then only, when Ypsilanti’s 
solicitude sought to guard her feet fram wounds, 
Eglantine discerned the woeful state of his. 

** Mais, mon Dieu, prince, your feet are bleed- 
ing,’’ she said, and a curious gleam shot from her 
eyes. A Frenchwoman is merciless in triumph. 
“You must be suffering atrociously.”’ 

“ Suitering ?”’ 

Ypsilanti’s voice vibrated, and his chest swelled 
as he drew in a long breath; then, kneeling down, 
he snatched off the silk handkerchief from his neck. 

“You must let me wind something round your 
feet,” said he; ** you were not trained in Sparta.” 

Fabien came up at the moment, and took in the 
situation at a glance. 

‘“*My donkey’s shoes are at your service, Davra- 
kabulos,”’ he cried. 

“You will require them yourself, monsieur,”’ was 
the Greek’s calm reply. 

“There are four of them, you know. 
asses are bipeds, prince.”’ 

Ypsilanti glanced in his face; perhaps a tinge of 


Human 





ill-temper rras legible there. The Greek forgave 
him; was he not the countryman of Kglantine 7 
* You will need protection, mademoiselle, for the 
| other foot,’ said he, after carefully swathing one, 
and felt about his dress for an eligible bandage. 
“Here, my riding-glove will do,” said Fabien, 
| tossing his gauntlet. 


| * Surely XMtna had not the monopoly ‘of Vulcan’s 
smithies.—Auruor’s Nore 
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lantry, ‘‘and you look more like Andromeda ; but | 
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1 * The lava will soon cut through that,”* observed 
Ypsilanti; ** something of silk will resist best. ‘A 
nuld answer turneth away wrath,’ you know.” 

“Yes, after he has paid him his wages, prince.” 

‘Fie, fie!  Quiproquos upon Vesuvius, mes- 
sieurs!’’ said Eglantine, with a bow of thanks to 
Ypsilanti. , 

** Pardie! Vesuvius is an utterer of quiproquos. 
Pliny went down, and Vesuvius threw back his 
shoe.” 
| Fabien Lavigerie did not appear disposed to 
separate from them, so the three advanced together 
in rear of two guides. Ypsilanti silent, and fretting 
secretly at the intrusion, but never relinquishing his 
tender assiduity towards Eglantine. Fabien, rattling 
now caustic pleasantries, then good-humored sallies, 
which spared himself as little as his companions ; 
and thus the plateau of the large crater was 
reached. 

One of their guides, a tall, nobly featured pea- 
sant, whose tattered cape hung trom his broad 
shoulders, showing his bare, sunburnt chest, with 
the graccful sweep of the old Roman toga, pointed 
his staff downwards to where the whirling masses 
of grayish-white smoke rolled in rounded billows, 
throwing off puffs and spirts of vapor, which 
writhed, attenuated and then vanished; while, 
below the awful vail of smoke, throbbing detona- 
tions groaned upwards from the prisoned fires. 

“The Infernal Gate!” said the guide, solemnly, 
and crossed himself. 

‘Humph! and suggestively left open,’’ laughed 
Fabien. 

“Yes; trespassers are few through that gate.” 

As he spoke, Ypsilanti stood on a huge block of 
lava that protruded over the chasm, and gazed 
steadily down into its horrors. 

**Ah! take care, prince!’’ shuddered Eglantine. 

“With an angel’s presence one can approach 
fearlessly the Infernal Gate,”’ said Ypsilanti, eagerly. 

“Orpheus had a hard matter to get back through 
it, prince. I never heard of any but a Greek who 
coud ; and, assuming that all your countrymen do 
not go to Olympus, I never heard of but that one 
Greek who did.” 

Prince Ypsilanti made no reply to Fabien, but 
extended his hand to Eglantine. 

‘‘Have you the courage, Mademoiselle de Loze, 
to look down while I hold your hand ?”’ 


“ Messieurs les étudiants, qui vont a la Barriére,”’ 


hummed Fabien, from Béranger’s song. 

Eglantine had hesitated attirst ; but then, placing 
her hand in Ypsilanti's, she advanced to where he 
stood. 

**¥ danser le cancan, d’apris Robert Macaire,” 


hummed on Fabien, shrugging his shoulders, and 
kicked a loose piece of pumice-stone into the crater, 
after which he strolled away with a look of supreme 
indifference. 

‘*Man proposes and woman laughs,”’ he muttered. 
“That poor Davrakabulos !”* 

“Are you afraid’’’ said the Greek, his eyes bent 
upon Eglantine’s face. 

‘*] might be if you were not here,’’ she answered, 
with a charming unconsciousness. 

She felt his hand tremble, saw his nostrils dilate. 
yet he spoke very calmly: 

‘* Let me hear you say that again?’ 

Beware, Eglantine de Lize; there is a volcano 
under foot, and another in that man’s soul! Ah! a 
woman’s vanity has a thousand eyes, but they all 
look inwards on herself.” 

‘*T feel safe with you, prince,’’ she murmured 
softly, her eyes following the curls of smoke up- 
wards to where they melted away with the ether. 

“ Eglantine, they call this the Infernal Gate—to 
me it isthe Gate of Heaven. You, bright Mercy’s 
unspotted angel standing at the threshold, breathing 
a message of peace to me, a wayfarer. Do I rave?’’ 
He paused abruptly. *‘ Eglantine, it is the delirium 
of love. I love you? Ah, you know it well——” 

His eyes met hers, and detected a look that held 
him silent. Jt was not joy he read there, nor con- 
fusion, nor sorrow—it was triumph. 

‘Prince Ypsilanti, pardon me; indeed, I thought 
1 was proteeted from misinterpretation ; but you, I 
see with deep regret—believe me, most deep regret 
—ignore that I cannot listen to such words as you 
have spoken. Forgive a woman’s conceit. Prince 
Ypsilanti, which could lead her to think the pos- 
session of her hand a matter of such importance 
that the fact of its engagement must needs be gen- 
erally known.”’ 

** Your hand—engaged ?”’ 

Davrakabulos appeared to shrink together into 
erect rigidity, his eyes staring incredulously into the 
lovely face whose look of half-penitence no longer 
deceived him. 

‘** And this is play to you!’’ he said, grasping her 
hands so tightly that her rings hurt the flesh and 
caused her to wince. ‘* The beauty that God gave 
you you use for Satan’s work; and your heart 
would starve unless you fed it with another’s woe.” 

‘*Monsieur le Prince, you forget yourself,” said 
Eglantine ; yet, mystery of woman, she felt the 
bitterness of his words a tribute to herself—his an- 
ger, a homage to her power. 

‘Forget myself?”’ he repeated, in a burst of pas- 
sionate vehemence, just as Fabien began to stroll 
back towards where they stood. ‘ Nay, woman, 
with a face all beauty and a cruel heart, it was you 
who forgot—forgot that sacred character of woman 
that man first learns to venerate upon his mother’s 
breast ; forgot that purest virtue, which is too chaste 
to cheat a vow of passion from lips whose kiss 
should never rest upon your own. Oh, I can be- 
lieve your feet have trampled prints in many 
hearts ; your eyes lured many souls to the Infernal 
Gate.’ 

Gloomily he gazed down into the sulphurous va- 
por whirling m clinging clouds to the walls of the 
crater. ‘* Heed me well,” he continued, and tossed 
her hand back to her contemptuously. ‘“ There is 
an eye that marks the blood-stain that your foot- 
steps leave upon the path of life. You have mur- 
one many hopes—you will yet confront their 
ghosts. 

Fabien now approached, and Eglantine stepped 
back and took his arm. 

‘Tu es bien venu, mon ami!” she said, rather 
drearily. 

* Are you apostrophizing him who is supposed 
to sit within the gate, Davrakabulos?”’ said the 
Frenchman, flippantly. 

Ypsilanti’s gaze wandered from his face to hers 
with a haggard, burning look. 

‘* Ah! she is your promised bride,” said he, wildly, 
waving his arms upwards. ‘‘ Man, you are a fool! 
Woman, while you lie within his arms, a spectre 
shall fill your eyes rising from the Infernal Gate.” 

From the dizzy ledge, just as a cloud of vapor 
burst in swelling grandeur from the depths, Ypsil- 
anti Davrakabulos sprang into the, fearful chasm. 
Eglantine shnieked in horror, and covered her eyes 
with her hands, while Fabien Lavigerie gazed down, 
awe-struck, into the seething smoke. Slowly re- 
covering himself, he looked around at his affianced. 

“ Ah, Eglantine, 1 knew how it would be. He 
climbed up Mount Athos, as I said to myself, while I 

was mixing the salad. Ce pawure Davrakabnios!”’ 





A BOY-GIRL. 


N passing through the Central Police Office in 
Philadelphia, on the morning of March 4th, as 
usual, a //erald correspondent noticed the captam 
of the detective force engaged in earnest conversa 
tion with a bright and intelligent little boy. There 
was something so earnest and sincere in the little 
fellow’s countenance, and a grace so remarkable in 
his every movement, that instinctively the corre- 
spondent paused to take a second look at him. The 
face was dainty and oval, the eyes sparkling, the 
nose Grecian, the lips delicately molded and the 
forehead crowned with a wealth of coal-black hair. 
“A little Italian lad,” thought the correspondent ; 
‘the fair serf of some cruel and heartless padrone 
caught plying an illegal occupation upon the 
street, and brought before a justice to explain.” 

‘*Let me tell you,” said Officer Levy. ‘* 1 made 
her arrest this morning; found her away up in the 
attic of a shooting-gallery on Chestnut Street. She 
was crouched behind a partition like a little animal. 
I brought her from the shooting-gallery to the 
office. She put her hands in her pockets, walked 
quietly by my side laughing and chatiing merrily as 
a sprite, and arousing in the pedestrians hurrying 
along not the slightest suspicion of her sex. I tell 
you she is true and as bright as a dollar. Go in and 
talk to her.”’ 

‘“What is your name ?” asked the correspondent. 

‘“‘ Bertie Winkler,” she answered, promptly raising 
her head and fixing her full eyes steadily upon him. 
Her quaint costume contrasted strangely with her 
bright, healthy, and handsome face. The dingy 
breeches, the tight-fitting coat, the rude shoes, 
and the coarse cheviot shirt, ill became one so 
dainty and so young. Her dark raven hair was 
cropped short, und parted low upon the side, just 
like a boy’s. 

“Where is your home?” asked the correspondent. 

‘In Keysville, Charlotte County, Virginia,’’ she 
replied. 

‘Why did you leave home? Tell me all about 
yourself,’ the former went on. ‘* About your pa- 
rents, your age, your life and your condition.”’ 

Her answer was plain, straightforward and 
frank, bright, honest and humorous. We give it in 
her exact words: 

‘My parents are German and they are very old ; 
they are also very poor. It was as much as they 
could do to support themselves. Often I have looked 
upon my poor mother and pitied her, she was so 
old and her family so large to keep. Iam only six- 
teen. One day | thought I could assist my mother 
by going out in the world and working for myself. 
I told her all my thoughts, and she said that I might 
go. She kissed me when I went away, and told me 
never to forget that I was a lady and that she was 
my mother. I went to Richmond, the conductor 
of the cars allowing me to ride free. I there first 
put upon me the clothes of a boy.” 

**Why?”’ asked the correspondent. 

“Well,’’ she answered, modestly, ‘‘I did not 
want to be insulted, and | thought a boy’s out- 
fit would protect me better than a girl's. I just 
laughed when I put the clothes on, though,” she 
continued, smiling, ‘‘ because everywhere | piaced 
my hands there seemed to be a pocket. I went to 
the captain of asteamer bound to Philadelphia, and, 
telling him how poor I was, and how much I 
wanted to help my mother, I asked him if he would 
let me pay my way to the North by working upon 
his vessel. The captain was very kind, and told me 
1 was too young to do work, and that he would let 
me ride just like a passenger. The captain never 
dreamed that I was a little girl. He never once sus- 
pected it. 1 never told him: he dces not know it 
yet. All were generous and good to me on board 
the steamer} no one ever spoke an unkind word. I 
arrived here about January. I was idle for some 
weeks, and found it so hard to live. bBy-and-by, I 
went into the. shooting-gallery, and he gave me a 
place. I have been there until to-day. No one ever 
suspected me of being a girl; no one ever insulted 
me. The proprietor himself did not know of my 
sex until this morning when the officer came. I[ 
learned to shoot first-rate. I hit the centre of the 
target ten times one right after the other. One day 
a@ great big man came in the gallery, and he was 
drunk. He shot many times, and then would not 
pay. I made him pay, and then he began to swear. 
One of the people then opened the door, | just put 
all my strength against him, and pushed him right 
out. All the men laughed, and I felt afraid of what 
I had done. I had a nice boarding-place. | roomed 
all alone by myself; you can ask the woman who 
owns the house if 1 did not. My mother knows 
where [ am, only she 1s a German, and when she 
hears that | have been arrested she will think that 
they have taken me to jail. I have never done 
anything wrong. I was known at the gallery as 
Louis Winkler.” 

‘** But,’’ the correspondent interrupted, ‘‘ were 
you not in constant dread of being insulted?” 

“No,” she answered. ‘Why should I have 
been? I was doing my dvty, and was not ashamed 
to work. If a person does mght she will never 
suffer. My boy’s clothes kept me from insult, and 
no one ever found me out. I have always sent m 
mother money—just as much as I could spare. As 
the Chief of Police if he will not let me write a 
letter to my mother now. Iwanttoso much. She 
will be worried about her little girl.” 

Such was the story Bertie told. The police 
cross-questioned her, and found in her statements 
no discrepancies or contradictions. Her identity 
was discovered by a party residing near her home, 
who informed the police, and brought about her 
arrest. 

A lady came to see the little waif, and inter- 
viewed her alone. When she came out.she pro- 
nounced Bertie a thorough and perfect little lady, 
whose truth, sincerity and virtue could not be 
doubted. In a half-hour Bertie became a great 
favorite. Everybody wanted to talk with her. No 
one could help laughing at the little creature, sitting 
there so gracefully, dressed in those rude and ridicu- 
lous habiliments. She seemed so ’cute, so bright, 
so full of innocent coquetry and mirth. She spoke 
in English and in German with equal fluency; and 
after an interview held with her by Mr. Smith, of the 
German Democrat, he stated that she was ex- 
ceedingly well educated, and as well versed in 
German Teoratare as could be possibly expected in 
one so young as herself. 








FOREIGN PERSONALS. 


Tue life of Charles Dickens by John Forster 
has brought the latter author once more promi- 
nently before the eyes of the public. He is chiefly 
remarkable as being the go-between for three re- 
markable men, Walter Savage Landor, I.ord Lytton, 
then Edward L. Bulwer, and lastly, Charles Dickens. 
The business in all was the same—namely, to nego- 
tiate with their wives. It must be confessed that 
in all these cases he was a most unlucky diplomat, 
since a final separation was the result of all his eflorts 
at reconciliation. It is somewhat humiliating to 


literature that the writer of such admirable works 
as the *‘ Life of Oliver Goldsmith,’’ and ** The brit- 





ish Statesmen,’’ should have shown such a want of 
personal dignity in every case when thrown into 
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contact with men of superior social or literary em- | this was is not apparent; but certainly the news- 


nence to himself. This more especially applies to 
Count d'Orsay, Charles Dickens and Macready. His 
deference to these men was more of the toady than 
the friend. He flattered their foibles, and lent him- 
self to their schemes without inquiring into their 
justice. The consequence was that he was more 
dangerous as a friend and an adviser than as an 
enemy. Nevertheless he has more weakness than 
vice in his nature, and deserves considerable credit 
for his success in raising himself froma very humble 
condition in life to his present position. Originally 
the son of a butcher, in Newcastle-on-Tyne, in 


England, his youthful mind soared above marrow: | 


bones and cleavers, and he entered into a lawyer’s 
office in his native town. His amiability and clever- 
ness recommended him to the notice of a London 
attorney, who induced him to try his fortune in 
London. Upon being introduced to Albany Fon- 
blanque, that amiable and witty barrister became 
interested in him, and gave him some journalistic 
employment, finally making him the literary editor of 
the Kraminer, one of the leading weekly news- 
paners of London, and which had been founded by 
Robert and Leigh Hunt. It will be remembered 
that 1t was for a libel in this paper on the Prince 
Regent that both the Hunts were fined and im- 
prisoned. Some ten years ago John Forster married 
the widow of Colburn, the London publisher. He 
has by industry and economy added to the fortune 
his wife brought him. His two last works are the 
Life of Walter Savage Landor and Charles Dickens. 


paper men should not suffer for what was not 
clearly explained to them. In the first place, Com- 
modore Parker's friends made a great mistake in 
having him sent to Key West, for if his book is 
what is claimed, there are a number of clever 
officers in the fleet who are quite as competent to 
carry out the details of the evolutions as the Com- 
modore himself, and the system has been taught at 
the Naval Academy for ten years past. If the old 
Rear-Admiral did not feel sufficiently familiar with 
the details of the system, he could have called the 
officers of his squadron to help him out. Some of 
the papers criticised the evolutions of the fleet, 
which was natural, as the correspondents heard 


them criticised by the officers. The mistake is | 


in sending officers to command fleets who have not 
kept up with the latest improvements in naval 
miuttters, as it is too often the case in time of peace, 
Officers are promoted to the higher grades when it 


| is known that they are incapable of performing all 


The ‘atter has the fault of being more about himself | 


than the author of Pickwick, but it contains much 
that the future biographer of Charles Dickens will 
be glad to use. Neither of them, however, are com- 
parable for grace of style and general interest with 
his Life of Goldsmith. Washington Irving was much 
indebted to it in his life of the popular author of ‘The 
Deserted Village.’ Forster 1s now about sixty-five 
years old, is tall and portly in person, with a full, 
round face. His portrait, humorously exaggerated, 
was inserted by Kenny Meadows in his illustrated 
edition of Shakespeare as Master Froth. He is also 
the original of Fusbos in Lady Lytton Bulwer’s 
satirical novel of ‘‘ Chevely ; or, ‘the Man of Honor.” 


Wonurn Appey. the celebrated seat of the Duke 
of Bedford, in Bedfordshire, was lately the scene ofa 
splendid ball. The late Duke was a hypochondriacal 
bachelor, and no such entertainment had enlivened 
the place for nearly half a century. The present 
Duke is a first-cousin of Earl Russell. He spends 
lis magnificent income nobly. All the vast estates 
granted to the first Earl of Bedford at the Reforma- 
tion are still in the hands of the family. The rich- 
est grant was that of the Abbey of Tavistock, in 
Devonshire, from which the Duke’s eldest son takes 
his title. 


‘Tux Earl of Pembroke, who has lately been ap- 
pointed Under-Secretary for War, is a young man of 
about twenty-four. He hag at least £100,000 a year. 
His father, the Right Honorable Sidney Herbert, 
was chief of the same department. Lord Pem- 
broke succeeded his uncle in the earldom. His es- 
tates comprise a good deal of land which formerly 
belonged to a nunnery ; and the legend is that when 
the abbess remonstrated at the confiscation, his 
lordship’s ancestor’s only reply was: ‘‘Go spin, 
you jades! go spin!”’ 

tEADERS of Boswell's ‘‘ Johnson’ will remember 
freuent reterence in that work to the doctor’s friend, 
Mr. Bennet Langton, a Lincolnshire squire, and an 
account of his marvelously good domestic economy, 
His descendant’s name appears in the list as High 
Sheriff for Lincolnshire this year. 


Tur Figaro states that M. Emile Ollivier, the ex- 
Imperial Premier, of whom we heard so much in 
1869-70, is now residing with his father-in-law at 
Marscilles. He has altered much in personal ap- 
yearance, having greatly aged. Notwithstanding 
his *‘lignt heart,”’ he is in excellent health. 


Tae Rev. Mr. Cook, one of the survivors of the 
Ville du Ilavre, who never recovered trom the cold 
and exposure, has died at Hoyeres, France, leav 
ing a widow and seven children. 

A CLAIMANT has appeared to the peerage of the 


Earl of Eglinton, and there seems some chance of 
the case proving a cause célébre. 








NAVAL ITEMS. 


Conaress has finally discovered that it is best to 
reject all applications of naval officers to be rein- 
stated in positions on the list from which they have 
been removed by a board of examiners, or by sen- 
tence of court-martial, on the ground that Congress 
has 110 jurisdiction in the matter. The President 
alone has the appointing power, according to the 
Constitution, and a joint resolution restoring an 
officer to the navy or changing his position on the 
list is no more binding onthe Executive than would 
be a resolution instructing him to give a civilian an 
office. Great injury has been done to the navy by 
the restoration to the service of some very hard 
characters. The service should show a clean 
sheet, and from the oldest to the youngest ot- 
ficer the record should be pure. A court mar- 
tial has been ordered to convene at Key West 
‘or the trial of delinquents, and for the exam- 
ination~-v‘. officers for promotion. Commodore 
Le Roy is appointed presiding officer of the court, 
and some of the commanding Officéts~ are. to. be 
tried. By the end of March the fleet at Key West will 
have finished its manceuvres, and the vessels will be 
sent to their respective stations, unless further com- 
plications arise. The case of Commodore Stanly 
nominated to the Senate for the position of Rear- 
Admiral, ‘‘ hangs fire.”’ There is a hitch some- 
where ‘‘ which no fellow can find out;” but it now 
appears that a law exists which requires officers to 
be examined for ‘the position of Rear-Admiral be- 
fore promotion to that grade, but this law has 
not been complied with, although it is proba- 
ble that Commodore Stanly will have to pass a 
board of officers before he 1s made Rear-Admiral. 
The naval appropriation for the present year has 
nearly run out, lence the necessity of reducing work 
at all the yards. 


Quire a breeze has sprung up in the squadron 
assembled at Key West in relation to the reporters 
for the newspaper Press; and the signal made to 
the ships by Rear-Admiral Case, the Commander- 
in-Chief, that all reporters should leave, and not be 
permitted again to join the vessels, has caused 
many inquiries to be made as to the reason for such 
an order. Commodore Parker, who claims to be 
the author of the present system of fleet tactics, 
was sent to Key West to drill the fleet. His position 

yas that of Chief of Staff, and it was supposed that, 
like any officer holding such a position, he would 
act under the orders of the Commander-in-Chief. 
However, through some misunderstanding of the 
case, the newspaper correspondents, of whom there 
were several, always spoke of Commodore Parker 
and his orders to the fleet as if he were in supreme 
command. In fact, Rear-Admiral Case was wholly 
ignored, and placed in the humiliating position of 
subordinate to Commodore Parker. 


their duties; and, in case of actual hostilities, such 


palace—refusing to show himself to his people. During 
the procession the Imperial family were welcomed with 
the greatest enthusiasm. 


MEETING OF Goops PORTERS. 


Our illustration represents one of a series of midnight 
meetings of railway employes in the porters’ supper 
room of the Chalk Farm Station, London, which were 
conducted by Mr. D. D. Monro, and may be taken as 
fairly representative of hundreds of other meetings, in- 
stituted by the London Mission, which took place in 
different parts of the city during the revival The cere 
monies at these meetings consisted of prayers, singing 
and preaching The assemblies were generally very 
urderly, well conducted and enthusiastic 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
DomESsTIC. 
Tne women of a town in Iowa put up a temperance 


ticket recently, and electioueered not only, but on elec- 
tion day they haunted the polls, hired a brass band to 


| make music, peddled tickets, and their ticket was elected 


by fifty majority The season of suicides has fairly 
begun A New York Central Railroad train made 
eighty miles in eighty-one minutes . Boston has so 
much red tape in its poor-office that it takes five days to 
send a peck of potatoes to a starving family, and by that 
time the family have either been supplied with turkey 
or are over the valley A Virginia railroad has been 
made to pay $25 for killing a rooster, and all other 
rooters in the State are crowing over the verdict....A 


PREACHING TO ENGLISH SOLDIERS. | Rochester firm sold fifty thousand pounds of dried and 


The London Mission have been conducting a series of 
religious services, prayer-meetings, preachings and con” 


|} ferences, which included several extra afternoon ser 


| Vices at St. Paul’s Cathedral 


officers would have to be withdrawn from com- | 


mand. ‘This is all wrong, for war might be sud- 
denly sprung upon us, with inefficient men at the 
head of our most important fleets. 


CALIFORNIA OYSTERS. 


LTHOUGH oysters will not breed in the Bay of 
t San Francisco, we have every evidence that 
they will thrive in the Bay of San Diego. But who 
will venture the experiment? Not our own oyster- 
men certainly, for though the successful introduction 
and breeding of Mexican oysters might benefit the 
people of the State of California, it would be more 


| than likely to take money out of the pockets of those 


who now enjoy the monopoly of the overland oyster 


rade y raising up a wholesome competition that | ‘ 
trade, by raising uy - I * | constitutional on the St. Martin Road, near his resi 


would naturally reduce: the price of oysters in 
California, and more than probably make this an 
important State industry. Because our own bay is 
not favorable to the breeding of oysters, this may 
not be the case with any other of our bays, harbors 
and lagoons. These last, especially, should be 
tried, and particularly the lake at Oakland; this 
could, with flood-gates, perhaps, be made an ex- 
cellent place for the breeding of both fish and 
oysters, and there are many other similar lagoons 
along our coast. Oysters can be brought from the 


| coast of Mexico to San Diego in four days, and at a 





Whose fault | dral of the Assumption, and the Czar returi 


‘to icke decisive measures for relief. 


cost of twenty-five dollars per ton, which is less 
than they can be bought for in the city of New 
York.—Alta California. 








THE SNOW-FLOWER. 

NE remarkable account is admitted into Les 
Mondes of a so-called snow-floiwer, said to have 
teen discovered by Count Anthoskoff in 1863, in 
the northernmost portion of Siberia, where the earth 
is continually covered with a coating of frost. This 
wondertul object shoots forth from the frozen soil 
the first day of the year, and reaches a height of over 
three feet, blooms on the third day, remains open 
twenty-four hours, and then returns to its original 
elements. It shines for a single day, then the stem, 
leaves and flower are converted into snow. The 
leaves are three in number, and about three inches 
in diameter, covered with a kind of microscopic ice, 
developed only on that side of the stem which is 
turned to the north. The flower, when open, is 
star-shaped, its petals of the same length with the 
leaves, and about half an inch wide. On the third 
day the extremities of the anthers, which are five 
in number, show minute glistening peaks, like 
diamonds, about the size of a pin’s head, which are 

the seeds of this astonishing flower. 

Count Anthoskoff collected some of these seeds, 
and hastened with them to St. Petersburg. They 
were placed in a pot of snow, where they remained 
for an entire year; but on the Ist of January, 1864, 
the snew-flower burst through its icy envelope, and 
displayed its beauties before the eyes of the imperial 
court. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


INVALIDS EMBARKING AT CAPE COAST 
CASTLE. 

War is not without its perils, and the soldier who fights 
for glory must expect to be knocked on the head once in 
a while, or be attacked by pestilence. Of such as these 
unfortunates are those shown in the illustration of the 
invalids in the English army embarking at Cape Coast 
Castle for home, or Madeira, or some other place, where 
they can be treated properly. The health of the English 
soldiers and sailors has suffered little in this war, and 
the mortality will scarcely exceed that of an ordinary 
campaign. Several young officers of high social and 
professional distinction have fallen victims to the in- 
sidious climate, and the friends of others will anxiously 
await their safe return to tell the short but stirring tale 
of the Ashantee war. 


FAMINE IN INDIA, 


Last year there was a drought in India, and the crops 
fell short. There was a large amount of grain and rice 
on hand, which was sufficient to last for about six 
months, so no immediate distress was felt, As the result 
could be plainly foreseen, the Government was enabled 
Now the famine 
has begin ‘yw.errnest, and one million people are in 
danger of starving tot@eath. The authorities found out 
how much rice and wheat wWitseeded, and made ar- 
rangements to buy it. Unfortunately théi arrangements 
were not perfected in time, and the famine “surprised 


the people before the authorities were ready to avert it> 


Widespread misery has already been caused, but if is 
hoped that in time it will be checked. The illustration 
shows the natives imploring the aid of one of their 
deities in their present sore distress. 


RACE OF BARBARY HoOkSES IN ROME. 


The Roman Carnival, which comes off every year in 
Mardi Gras Weck, was an unusally fine and spirited affair 
this year. The attendance, especially of foreigners, was 
very large, and the carnival wound up with a masquerade 
ball in an ancient building. The main and most ex- 
citing feature of the outdoor games and ceremonies is 
the race between wild horses down the Corso, lined with 
spectators, The animals often kill and maim people. 


At Moscow AFTER THE WEDDING. 

After the marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh and the 
Princess Maria at St. Petersburg, the Czar proceeded 
with the newly married couple to Moscow, where they 
arrived at midnight, on the 4th of February, and were 
received by a large delegation of distinguished people 
and notabilities. From the Depot to the Kremlin innu- 
merable Bengal lights were hung, making the air look 
like one mass of fire. The Czar and the Princess of 
Wales took the lead in the procession as it left the depot, 
and were {followed by the princesses in carriages, and 
the princes on horseback. The party visited the Cathe 
! to his 








The Bishop of London 
addressed a congregation of soldiers at the Wellington 


} Barracks, at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, as represented in 


our engraving. 
CourT Dress AT THE Noses’ BALL. 

Among the festivities at the royal wedding at St. 
Petersburg was a ball given to the newly wedded couple 
and the Imperial family by the Nobles’ Club of that 
city. The most remarkable feature of the ball, to the 
natives and the ladies in particular, was the court-dress 
worn by an English guest. Our engraving shows the 
Sensation it produced among a bevy of Russian beauties. 


Vicrok Huco AT Home. 


After the coup d'état of 1851, Victor Hugo was ex- 
pelled from France, and took refuge in Jersey, and after- 
wards in Guernsey, which he has since made his home. 
In the accompanying illustration he is shown taking his 


dence. This is the only recreation he allows himself 
for health’s sake, the rest of his time being taken up 
in unremitting toil. 


CONGRESSIONAL, 

Monpay, March 9th.—Sxnate.—The Senate met, but 
adjourned out of respect to the memory of the late 
ex-President Fillmore. House.—Remarks were made 
eulogistic of the life and public services of Mr. 
Fillmore... . Resolutions of respect were adopted, and 
a committee of seven were appointed to attend the 
funeral. 

Turspay, March 10th.—Sknatrx.—Eulogies pronounced 
on ex-President Fillmore, and committee appointed to 
attend funeral....The District Investigating Com- 
mitee Bill laid over....Bill ‘for equalization of the 
currency debated. Hovuse.—Personal discussion be- 
tween Messrs. Dawes and Roberts... .House went into 
Committee of the Whole, on the Legislative, Execu- 
tive and Judiciai Appropriation Bill....Sanborn con- 
tracts were taken up, and Mr. Jayne made a further 
statement, 


Werpnespay, March 11th.—Neither branch of Congress 
met, out of respect to the memory of Charles Sumner. 





Tuurspay, March 12th.—Senate and House passed resoe 
lutions eulogistic of Charles Sumner, and appointed 
committees to arrange the funeral and accompany the 
remains to Boston. 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 


AsTRONOMY.--For some years past much interest has 
been excited in the United States in reference to the 
erection of a large telescope, and possibly a complete 
astronomical observatory on the high portion of the 
Rocky Mountains. As preliminary to this, a number of 
careful examinations have been made of the optical 
qualities of the atmosphere in various portions of the 
Western country. Of these, special interest attaches to 
the expedition of Professor Davidson of the Coast Sur- 
vey, whose report to the California Academy of Sciences, 
states that the meteorological tables kept at Summit 
Station, on the Sierra Nevada, 7,042 feet above the sea, 
during the year ending November, 1867, show that out 
of 358 days and nights, only eighty-eight were cloudy, 
nearly all of these occurring in the Winter months, 
during which the snowfall was about forty-five feet, the 
Winter not being unusually mild. The Summer weather 
is very pleasant, the nights cool, and the atmosphere 
wonderfully clear. The mountain flanks are covered 
with verdure during the Summer, and there is freedom 
from great clouds of dust. Professor Davidson says that, 
owing to the steadiness of the atmosphere, observations 
at this elevated point would in one or two nights be of 
greater value than the results of six months’ observa- 
tions at lower stations. Higher and perhaps more de- 
sirable positions exist in the immediate neighborhood of 
Summit Station; and the interest excited by Professor 
Davidson’s report probably has, to a considerable extent, 
influenced the determination announced in a recent 
letter of Mr. J. Lick, the well-known millionaire of San 
Francisco. This gentleman has indicated in a letter to 
the California Academy of Sciences, and again in a 
letter to Professor Joseph Henry, his desire to establish 
an observatory in the best possible location, and provide 
it with the largest and finest astronomical instruments. 
He proposes to this end to set aside one miHion dollars 
as a permanent endowment fund. This is a monument 
and a renown which few are rich and wise enough to 
achieve for themselves; and it is greatly to be hoped 
that the founder of the Lick Observatory may live to 
enjoy the congratulations of his State and country. 


BaLLoons.— Prof. Helmholtz has communicated to 
the Academy of Sciences of Berlin a paper on “ The 
Direction of Balloous,’’ in which he enters into a num- 
ber of elaborate calculations, _ in_his caititations he 
directs attention only ty the relation between the force 
und the weight, aiid supposes that the means at our dis- 
posab Will €Rable us to construct the envelope of the 
balloon &nd its motive power. But Prof. Helmholtz 
says, ‘it appears to me that here there exists a great 
difficulty in the way of execution, for the solid parts of 
the machine do not preserve the necessary solidity when 
they are much enlarged, although they continue to be 
geometrically similar; they then must be made thicker, 
and consequently heavier. To obtain the same effect with 
small motors at great speed, there is a loss of work. We 
can only work economically then with motors of large 
surface urged by a motion relatively slow. One of the 
great practical difficulties will then be to obtain the ne- 
cessary dimensions without overloading the balloon.” 


PERUVIAN ANTIQUITIES. —Mr. Hutchinson describes a 
burial-place in Peru with the Aymara name of Parira on 
the Oroya Railroad at a station called Chosica, and at an 
elevation of only 2,750 feet above the level of the sea, 
and so named from its grinding-stones used for bruising 
corn, numbers of which lie amongst the cenotaphs. 
Those are said by Professor Forbes to be used for cook- 
ing purposes, because the Amayaras are stated to have 
occupied a part of Peru of which the minimum elevation 
is 10,000 feet, and therefore where the boiling of water 
is a difficult matter to accomplish. The flattened and 
elongated skulls mentioned by Dr. Tschudi and Prof. 
Forbes are touched upon—an illustration of one of these 
from an elevation of 10,000 feet above the sea being 
given. 


....Grain in the San Joaquin Valley, Cal., 
is eight inches high....Chicago claims a population of 
430,000... .The test suit involving the validity of about 
$1,500,000 of the new issue of the Bank of Tennessee 
is now before the Supreme Court of that State... . Dart- 
mouth College, it is said, is likely to realize $100,000 
from woodland in Maine, secured to it through the 
efforts of a trustee in Biddeford. . ..Richmond, the capi- 
tal of Virginia, had a population in 1870 of 51,000. A 
new census has just been completed there, which shows 
the population to be 60,705, an increase of over nineteen 
per cent. in less than four years....The unearthing of 
the Sanborn contracts reveal a vast amount of question- 
able work by a Treasury Ring, clearly against the in- 
terests of the Government... .Prairie chickens are sold 
in the streets of New York at twenty-five cents apiece, 
but the restaurants charge $1 for them cooked.... 
Henry Shaw, of St, Louis, is about to bestow to the city 
his magnificent botanical gardens and land enough ad- 
jacent to provide an income for their maintenance 

A Philadelphia company have bought a large tract on 
Ocean Avenue, Long Branch, where they intend to erect 
bath-houses, with facilities for giving visitors salt- 
water baths....Maine has concluded that she cannot 


sliced potatoes 


get along without capital punishment....The temper- 
ance movement is pushed with energy in Cincinnati, 
and is gaining ground elsewhere... .Captain Bradburn, 


two mates and two sailors of the steamer Pennsylvania, 
from Liverpool for Philadelphia, were washed overboard 
and drowned....The First Reformed Episcopal Church 
has been organized....About 150 ministers of all de- 
nominations held a conference in reference to temper- 
ance....About 450 liquor stores have been closed and 
20,000 signatures obtained to the total abstinence pledge 
in Ohio and Indiana, and the Liquor Law observed in 
Philadelphia....Two negroes fought a duel at Augusta, 
Ga..... Brantley and Leech, Government contractors at 
Philadelphia, are charged with fraudulently appropriating 
army cloth....From 1,500 to 2,000 vehicles pass a 
given point on Broadway in an hour, while in London 
the number through Cheapside is only about 1,200 per 
hour... .Successful experiments have been made in the 
cultivation of jut@ in North Carolina, Georgia and 
Louisiana. It can be raised with more ease and greater 
profit than cotton, it being claimed to be nearly fifty per 
cent. superior to the India article....A company is to 
be organized in Louisville to hunt out thieves, mur- 
derers, lost persons, and lost property, with a view of 
recovering the rewards offered. It is said that parties 
have on record rewards amounting to $60,000 for those 
who have committed murder, arson, horse-thefts, and 
other crimes. Districts are to be assigned to expert de- 
tectives, who are to be paid a fixed salary, but the re- 
wards recovered are to be paid to the company.... 
An oyster was opened in Portchester, Westchester 
County, N. Y., recently, containing one hundred and 
eight-six small pearl@ 





ForEIGN. 


At Florence the recent carnival festivities were only 
partially successful. <A feature of the occasion was the 
velocipede race, on the Piazza Santa Maria Novella. The 
riders were all in quaint costumes....The appropria- 
tions proposed by the French Budget of 1873 are—For 
the Opera, 800,000 francs; Francais, 240,000 francs; 
Opera Comique, 140,000 francs; Odeon, 60,000 francs; 
and for the Theatre Lyrique, 100,000 francs. ...A Dutch 
translation of ‘‘ Macaulay’s History of England,” selling 
at six shillings, is passing through a second edition in 
the Kingdom of the Netherlands... .The Court of Ap- 
peals of Paris has dismissed the claim of Naundorff, the 
man who asserted himself to be the grandson of that 
Dauphin who was supposed to have died in the Temple. 
All the eloquence of Jules Favre, the counsel for the 
claimant, was insufficient to turn the scale in his favor. 
....-The Old Catholics have now one hundred parochial 
churches in Germany, and sixty thousand enrolled 
members....Some very fine wire cloths are made in 
England. Mr. Potter of London has exhibited cloths 
with 19,000 holes to the square inch... .It is propysed 
in Engiand to construct an eighty-ton rifled gun. The 
largest ever yet made there weighs only thirty-eight 
tons. The calibre of the new gun will be about seven- 
teen inches... .One argument used against cremation in 
England is that it would increase facilities for poison. 
....The French Exhibition to be held in 1875 is a pri- 
vate enterprise... .Culogne Cathedral rises to 500 feet; 
the great pyramid of Cheops to 380 feet ; Strasbourg 
Minster towers 468 fect from base to pinnacle... .The 
sale of the Conservative Republican journal Le Y/1e 
Siécle has been prohibited in France because of the pub- 
lication in its columns of an article insulting to M. 
Buffet, President of the National Assembly... . Five hun- 
dred and seventy casks of refined petroleum went ashore 
on the Suffolk coast near Lowestoft, England. They are 
supposed to have been a portion of the cargo of the bark 
Brilliant, from Philadelphia, which was wrecked off 
Longsand....Affairs in Hayti are very unsettled, but 
the Government of Nissage, supported by the friends of 
General Dominguez, the President-elect, preserves order 
with a firm hand, and the opponents of the latter are 
afraid of venturing upon any act of absolute hostility. 
Lene there -yig~4.grand dinner at Windsor Castle in 
honor of the Duke and Dachess @™-Rdinburgh....The 
counsel of the Tichborne claimant has provestesagainst 


Some riotous demonstrations have taken place at Tré-ves 
upon the execution of the Prussian Ecclesiastical laws. 
-.--At the Winter Palace, the other night, the ball- 
room was lit by 5,600 wax lights, and the whole suite of 
saloons and supper-rooms by 26,600; 1,950 persons 
were present. The asparagus alone cost $2,500... 
There is further confirmation of the report of the cap- 
ture of Coomassie. Sir Garnet Wolseley has congratu- 
lated his troops on their success... .A seven per cent. 
loan of the Erie Railway Company has been opened in 
London and was wellreceived. . .. Another installment of 
the French Indemnity has been distributed among the 
German States... .The sufferings from the famine in In- 
dia continue to increase. The Government will be 
obliged to maintain 3,000,000 persons for three months. 
The expenditure for the relief of the sufferers amount, 
80 far, to $7,500,000... . It is reported that some inhabi- 
tants of Fayal have asked President Grant to extend a 
Protectorate over the Azores....In the French Assem- 
bly the Government was charged with partiality in its 
treatment of the Press. The Assembly sustained the 
Government. ...Heavy gales have been experienced on 
the Atlantic Ocean, and many disasters to shipping are 
reported....The arrival of the Duke and Duchess éf 
Edinburgh in England is to be celebrated with imposing 
ceremonies....Marshal Serrano has assumed supreme 
command of the forces operating against the Carlists iz 
the North of Spain. 
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the treatment of his client and himself by the Courts. 
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PICTURES IN THE FIRE. 


NTO the fire that redly burns, 
I A lonely woman sadly peers, 
And in the gleam and glare discerns 
Pictures of other years. 


Within the shining vistas range 
Phantasmal ' long ago, 

One form thro’ growth and change, 
Clear in the mystic glow 


hapes « 


her own 


The chubby wader of a sea 
Of meadow grasses, flower-besprent, 
Makes for a waiting mother: she 
Rosy with heart content, 


A bush with tufted May-bloom white, 
Wherein a peering child 

A nest with eggs of greenish light, 
From which the sparrow flies. 


espies 


Green branches meeting overhead, 
Dapple with gloom a Summer glade; 
A boy a posy white and red 
Olfers a voddling maid. 


Two lovers on a breezy wold, 
The lark above them mad for joy, 
The ygorse-clumps blossoming in gold, 
And love their sole employ. 


A sweep of hyacinths, the blue 
Of water, in a beechen nook, 

Paced by a maiden wan of hue 
Clutching an unread book. 


A wild sea raging at a sun 

Low lying as ’midst smoldering brands, 
And on the shore a lonely one 

Weeping, with outstretched hands. 


No more: the crashing embers fall, 
The spell their sudden sparkle breaks, 

The memories vanish one and all— 
Sighing, the dreamer wakes. 





SECRET OF THE 
COTTONWOOD. 
A TALE OF FLORIDA. 


BY 
FRANK RICHARDS, 





THE 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS I. AND IT. 

1.—On the St. Johns Rover, Florida, a Freo liman and 
an Indian were traveline, and while ashure, their canoe 
disappeared, It had eviaently been stulen by 24'! Duck, 
a Creek chief. The Frenchman was nearly exhausted 
with fatigue. The Indian made a pine-tree raft. Before 
the two crossed the river the Frenchman bared in the 
sand at the foot of a cottonwood-tree a tin box and nailed 
to the tree a moccasin with his hunting-knife To the 
Indian he gave a slip of paper on which was written that 
if anv one found the Indian dead the paper would tell 
that ‘neath the cottonwood tree marked with a moccasin 
there was a box to be delivered to Anna Seabright, st 
Marks. The paper was put inte the Indian's 'e't They 
crossed the river, and, crossing the country, reached a 
settier’s cabin. On the following morning tney reached 
a Spanish military station, The Frenchman was arrested 
and the Indian escaped. 

IlL—The detachment took the Frenchman, Charles 
Vallon, on the road to St. Marks.. On the way he remem- 
bered about the Englishman, Anderson, at St. Augustine; 
how the latter had aided him; how he had told him of the 
Seabright family, and of the deeds of the Seabright prop- 
erty, and of the request that he, Vallon, should carry the 
deeds to St. Marks. He had made a mistake in giving the 
paper to the Indian. At St. Marks he was set at liberty, 
and he saw Anna Seabright, a girl eight years old. She 
was the daughter of Mrs. Mary Senter, a planter’s wife, 
who had previously been married to Anna’s father. Vallon 
visited the plantation and saw Anna’s mother, a beautiful 
woman of twenty six. She did not appear interested in 
the tin box, but urged Vallon to say nothing of it to any 
one. Vallon then took his leave. 


CHAPTER 11I.—THE RIFLE-SHOT INTERFERES WITH 
MONSIEUR VALLON’S PLANS. 


VEN in a place like St. Marks, where every- 
thing seems to move slowly and leisurely, time 
will fly, and the few days mentioned by Mrs. 

~ Senter passed by, and our French friend paid 
another visit to the Senter plantation. 

But he had been thinking, during these few days, 
and he had arrived at the conclusion that his con- 
nection with the affairs of Anna Seabright might as 
well come to a close. He had, in a measure, lost 
interest in the matter, he had not been received 
with any enthusiasm, am! if the affair were to be 
carried on at all he would be glad to have some 
one else take charge of it. These thoughts in sub- 
stance, but with the polite expression of a French- 
man, he laid before Mrs. Senter. He told her that 
his great desire was to hear of a vessel which wonld 
take him to some port where he might find an op- 

ortunity of embarking for France. He assured 

er that any one familiar with the ordinary point of 
débouché on the St. Johns of travelers from St. 
Augustine to Western Florida could find the tree 
beneath which the box was buried, provided his 
directions were followed. But, on the other hand, 
he did not conceal from her the exceeding great 
risks which the box had already run, and to which 
it would be subject until a paoper person had taken 

ossession of it. With these points for and against 
it, he left the case in her hands, and when he took 
his leave she was in a condition of no little per- 
plexity, but assured him that she would come to a 
decision on the subject as soon as possible, and 
would then consult with him again. 

The next day Vallon walked down to the wharf, 
where he sometimes smoked his morning pipe, 
gazing meanwhile over the sunny waters of Apala- 
chee Bay; which, however, with all its sparkle and 
color, and soft, yet cooling Winter breezes, had not 
the charms for him that the dirtiest little alley of 
dear Paris possessed. There was nothing particular! 
beautiful to be seen this morning. Nothing at all 
unusual, except a sombre-colored schooner which 
had arrived in the night. 

Vallon rushed on board of her, and surprised the 
crew at their breakfast. To his great delight he 
found that the second-mate was a Frenchman, and 
from him he learned that the vessel was bound from 
Mobile to St. Augustine, and had touched here to 
deliver a small amount of freight, and take in some 
soldiers who were to be conveyed to the latter city. 
The vessel would remain at St. Marks for a day or 
= perhaps, but much would depend on the 
wind. 

Upon hearing these facts, Valion was not slow in 
per yd arrangements for his passage, and he found 
that the money he had would pay his way to St. 
Augustine, and, provided he could find speedy con- 
veyance thence, would take him to Charleston, or 
some port whence he might communicate with 
France, or obtain employment. 

He secured the passage, and joyfully went back 
to the town, where the Hidalgo, meeting him, was 
seized with a sudden tit of jealous despair. The 
Frenchman iooked so triumphant, that the soldier 
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thought he must have received a military commis- 
sion trom Mobile. What else than rank in the 


| Spanish army could make «a man walk so jauntily 
land hold his extinguished pipe in his hand 


getting to smoke—the brave Hidalgo could not 


| wnagine. 


It was now necessary to inform Mrs. Senter of the 
new phase in Vallon’s connection with her affairs 
which this schooner had produced. Perhaps now 
he nnght himself attend to her business—at least as 
tar as the search for the box was concerned. 

With these ideas he hurried to the plantation. 
He waited a long time on the piazza, with abund- 
ant opportunity to note the peculiarities of this 
house, so different from anything he had ever seen ; 
those great settees against the wall, large and ligh 
enough for giants; and that novel railing around 
the piazza, partly formed of the original and hand- 
some woodwork, and partly patched up in the 
rudest possible manner. Inside the hall, he saw 
upon the walls guns, horns of deer, skins, bridles, 
whips and fishing-tackle. On the floor, both inside 
the house and around him, were baskets; a torn 
book or two (evidently the property of Miss Anna,) 


quite a number of chairs, more or less comfortable, 
very few of which, however, were in a sound and 
perfect condition. But, despite the general aspect 
of neglect and carelessness, the place looked com- 
fortable, and Vallon did not for a moment doubt 
that the owner was, for that part of the country, a 
rich man. 

During these mental observations little Anna ap- 
peared upon the scene, bearing a brief note from 
her mother. Mrs, Senter simplyjinformed the young 
man that she would not be able to see him to-day, 
but would send him a message, shortly, at the 
town. This, of course, would not do at all; and 
tortunately finding in his pocket a pencil, he wrote, 
on the reverse side of the note, a few lines, stating 
the reasons for immediate action, Anna, her whole 
soul delighted at having something novel to do, 
hastened with this answer to her mother, and soon 
returned with these words on a slip of paper : 

“‘T will see you this evening. I shall not be at 
leisure until after supper.” 

Had Vallon lived at the present day he would 
probably have produced this note in support of his 
belief that women were not possessed of that busi- 
ness capacity which is now claimed for them. To 
neglect an affair like this— concerning she knew 
not what amount of property—for some trifling 
household matter! However, he could do nothing 
but elevate his shoulders in the most approved 
Parisian style (which made Anna laugh,) and 
depart. 

t was a little after nightfall when he again ap- 
proached the house. But this time he did not open 
the gate ; he did not even leave the moonlit road. 
Passing a garden, which was divided by a low fence 
from the road, his name was called, and glancing 
in the direction of the voice, he saw Mrs. Senter 
standing in the garden near the fence. He stopped, 
and approached the fence. 

‘*l saw you passing,” said she, speaking the 
truth, but not all of it, ‘‘and I thought I would not 
give you the trouble to go up to the house. You 
must be very busy, if you go away so soon.” 

* Ah, madame,” said Vallon, ‘I have nothing to 
busy myself about. The little knapsack that | car- 
ried with me through those dreadful woods of your 
country is so easily packed !” 

‘1, myself, have but little leisure this evening,”’ 
said Mrs. Senter, with a tone which indicated a 
desire to cut the interview as short as possible. 
= ~—— I send a letter by you to Mr. Anderson?" 

** Parbleu!"’ thought the Frenchman; ‘ one 
might think that she does me a grand favor by re- 
maining here to speak with me! Let her go. It is 
not my affair.’ But he said to Mrs. Senter: 
‘*] will not detain you, madame. I only came to 
give the instructions for the messenger, should you 
send one; or to offer to try to get the box myself, 
and to send it to you by the first trusty person who 
is coming to St. Marks. As for Mr. Anderson, he 
has left St. Augustine by this time.” 

“Oh, yes! The last will be much the best,’’ said 
Mrs, Senter, obviously relieved from the trouble of 
thinking anything more about the matter. 

“Then we will consider the affair arranged,” 
said Vallon. 

‘I think so,”’ replied Mrs. Senter, who for some 
reason or other did not appear to comprehend the 
idea that even by this plan Vallon was about to 
put himself to’great inconvenience on her account, 
with no prospect or desire of further reward 
therefor. , 

‘‘I bid you a very good-evening, madame,” said 
the Frenchman, with a very low bow. 

‘*Good-by, sir,” said she, and she half raised her 
hand to offer it to him. a 

But he had left the fence, and she dropped her 
hand by her side. 

* After all,” said she, ‘it does not matter so 
much if he does think me rude. It is all merely a 
matter of business between strangers.”’ 

Mr. Henry Senter was not one of those high-toned, 
pure-minded, generous and pious men whom all 
who know them love, honor and revere. Had 
he been such, he could not have been sitting 
crouched behind a hedge of jasmins eagerly list- 
ening to this conversation between his wife and 
the strange Frenchman. 

Neither was he a man of fine education and great 
linguistic attainments ; for, had he been, he might 
have understood what they were talking about, 
and would not have felt obliged to clinch his fists 
and give vent to a mental curse upon them for 
using that abominable French language, of which 
he did not comprehend a word. 

As Vallon walked down the road, he soon forgot 
his unavoidable pique at the unmistakably slight 
interest which Mrs. Senter took in his proposals on 
her behalf. 

“She would have been quite as well pleased, I 
suppose,”’ thought he, “ if I had kept my communi- 
cations to myself. At all events, lam glad I was 
— to come to St. Marks. It is much less mor- 

ifying. 

But the beauty of the moonlight and the delight 
he felt at the prospect of sailing in the direction of 
his dear France were enough to subdue any trifling 
feeling of mortification in the heart of young 
Vallon. What a lovely night it was, and in the 
middle of Winter, too! What a charming country 
to_ live in, were it always Winter, and were it 
—France ! 

On the other side of the fence, in the fields, 
another person was walking towards the town. He 
was & hunter, and he stepped very softly, for fear 
he should disturb his game. He walked a little be- 
hind the Frenchman, and he did not seem to be at 
all impressed by the beauty of the night, or the 
loveliness of the season. On the contrary, he 
seemed to regard nothing but Monsieur Vallon’s 
head. It was very evident that this head was con- 
tinually getting upon the very line on which this 
hunter desired to shoot. Approaching the zigzag 
fence, he rested his rifle on the topmost bar. 

If the Frenchman’s head were a wild turkey 
what a splendid aim that would be! 

No; that bough, swaying in the night-breeze, 
would have spoiled the shot, and our hunter takes 





up his rifle and follows again. 
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Now he stops. Here is a fine opportunity for a 
shot—supposing that black head were a tender 
young gobbler. But no, again! The shadow of 


for- | the fence would make any aim uncertain. 


Che hunter follows still. Ah! Here is a wide 
open stretch! Bright moonlight, and nothing inter- 
vening! Close to the fence stoops the hunter. 
Level on the top bar hes the rifle-barrel. 

Ha! ha! Mr. Wild Turkey! If you were there 
now, there would not be the shadow of a chance for 
you! ‘That keen eye, glancing along through the 
litle notch in the sight, into the very life of its vie- 
tim; those hardened muscles that hold the rifle as 
immovable as the eternal rocks —there is no escap- 
ing them. 

The tirm finger draws the trigger; the hammer 
falls; there is a sudden jet of light; and the report 
rings through the moonlit air. 

But it is impossible for a man, no matter how 
good a shot he may be, to take a true aim, with 
a woman pushing at his right arm. 

And so it proved in this case. Mrs, Senter 
reached her husband just in time to spoil what 


| would have been one of the most beautiful shots 
some mats, all out of their proper places; and | 


he ever made, and the rifle-ball went whistling into 
a pine tree on the other side of the road. Quite 
naturally Mr. Henry Senter was very much startled 
at this interruption of his sport, and he turned around 
so quickly that the butt of his rifle struck his wife 
on the side of her head, and before the sudden oath 
had died upon his lips she dropped upon the 
ground at his feet. 

Monsieur Vallon heard the report ; and he heard, 
too, the ball whistling through the air above his 
head. 

Running back to the place from which the shot 
was fired, he saw Mrs, Senter lying insensible upon 
the ground; but she was alone. At first the wild 
thought came into his mind that she had shot at 
him, and that the recoil of the gun had stunned 
her. 

But there was no gun there. 

He raised her from the ground and turned her 
face to the moonlight. It was pale and deathlike;: 
but he could see no wound. Then he stood up and 
shouted at the top of his voice. Then he took the 
senseless form of Mrs. Senter in his arms and car- 
ried it towards the house; but he did not carry it 
far. In less than three minutes from the time the 
shot was fired there were a dozen negroes on the 
spot, and when they saw their mistress, apparently 
dead, in the arms of the stranger, they were seized 
with a frenzy of rage. Some of them snatched her 
from him, and others set upon him as though they 
would tear him to pieces. They could not under- 
stand a word he said; and as some of them hurried 
to the house with Mrs. Senter, others tore up the 
fence, and were just about beating down the 
Frenchman with the bars when several Spanish sol- 
diers appeared in the road. They were returning 
from a little expedition into the interior, and just 
arrived in time to save the life of Vallon. 

A life twice saved in ten minutes denotes an un- 
usually vigilant guardian angel; but it is doubttul 
if the young man thought anything about that fact 
in this exciting moment. 

He was soon conducted to the town, and locked 
up in the guardhouse at the barracks, while his 
negro enemies hastened back to the house, where 
their unfortunate mistress, under the animated direc- 
tion of her husband, was receiving the proper at- 
tentions from the women of the establishment. 

The next day, Monsieur Charles Vallon was tried 
by court-martial for the assault upon Mrs. Senter. 

Civil law being a thing unknown in the Floridas 
in those days, it devolved upon the brave soldiers at 
St. Marks to settle this little matter. 

The evidence was not voluminous. The soldiers 
who had been riding [down the road heard a rifle- 
shot, hurried up, and found the Frenchman on or 
near the spot where the crime had been committed, 
surrounded by negroes, who declared that they had 
rescued their mistress from his attacks. Some of 
the slaves were examined, there being nothing to 
prevent testimony of the kind before this court- 
martial, and their evidence, though conflicting, was 
powerful against the young man; and the amount 
of positive information they laid before the court 
was absolutely astounding, considering how short a 
time they had been upon the scene of action. The 
post-surgeon testified that Mrs. Senter had been 
struck on the head by some hard substance, and 
was now | ing very ill at her home. 

Although allon was entirely unarmed when ar- 
rested, it was generally supposed that he fired at 
the lady, and then knocked her down—probably 
with a fence-rail. There were a few other theories, 
but this was the favorite one, and dinner-time rap- 
idly approaching, the court settled up the affair by 
sentencing Monsieur Vallon to be shot at sunset. 

After dinner the commandant took a walk to the 
scene of action, and there he found a lot of little 
darkeys, sitting on the fence, chattering like parrots. 
They were not of a color or character to shed any 
particular light upon any particular subject, and the 
commandant simply ordered them to take down 
some of the bars, that he might go into the field. 
They sprang down like monkeys, and the way was 
soon open. 

The commandant walked about the field with his 
hands behind his back. 

* He is hunting for blood,” said the little darkeys ; 
and they watched him with open mouths, and eyes 
that were almost of a size. 

The field was not under cultivation that year, and 
it was very weedy and very rough. 

The commandant had not tracked far before he 
stumbled into a little gully that was entirely hidden 
by weeds. His highness had like to have been 
brought low, but he kept his feet, and after stoop- 
ing down, apparently to see if the weeds at the 
bottom of this gully were different from those at the 
edges, he stepped out and came back to the fence, 
evidently without having found the blood for which 
he sought. 

** Now, then,”’ said he to the little darkeys, after 
he had passed the fence and they had replaced the 
bars, ‘‘home with you, every one! The first 
negro, little or big, who goes into that field or sits 
on this fence, shall be cut up to feed the king’s alli- 
gators.” 

The alligators would have starved if they had de- 
pended upon the negro flesh that remained in that 
vicinity one minute after this speech. 

Then the commandant went to the town, and re- 
convened the court-martial. The prisoner was 
tried over again, and again found guilty; but the 
word ‘sunset ”’ in his sentence was Sonus to ‘‘the 
pleasure of the commandant of the post.” 

A rather original procedure, perhaps, but some 
kinds of originaiity were very fashionable in those 
parts in the days of Spanish rule. 

Yet the commandant had not yet recovered from 
the effects which the shock of stepping so suddenly 
into a gully had had upon his nervous system. He 
took it into his disturbed brain that whoever had 
gone into that field to shoot, had gone there in the 
first instance to hunt wild turkeys. Now, if there 
were wild turkeys in said field, the commandant 
wanted them. 

Accordingly, he selected six men from his com- 
pany. all good shots and quiet fellows, and just the 
“ind of men to figure behind a turkey-blind, artifi- 
cial or natural. These fellows he posted, one at a 
time, about the said field, giving them very partic- 
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ular instructions, indeed, in regard to the sport. 
Each man hunted for four hours, and then he was 
relieved by the next one, and so on, during the 
whole twenty-four hours. If there should come an 
unfortunate turkey into that field, the commandant 
would be sure to have it: and that they might 
come, the sportsmen kept thems Ives very secluded 
indeed. Sometimes one might suppose that no one 
was hunting at all. 

But game was scarce. For two weeks this hunt 
was kept up, night and day, and the watching 
| sportsmen were nut rewarded by even a glimpse of 
their game. 

During this time young Vallon remained in the 
guardhouse, eating the rations of Charles the 
Fourth; and he daily bemoaned the fact that these 


rations cost His Majesty of Spain so little. The dirt 
of his accommodations might have been better 


borne by him had they not been so hot and close; 
and the heat and want of ventilation would have 
been much more tolerable had the place been a 
trifle cleaner. 

But they allowed him plenty of tobacco, which he 
paid for; and he very often slept. It was Winter- 
time, and that was something consoling. 

“If I am not shot before the Summer,” thought 
Vallon, ‘I hope I may escape.” 

It was about two weeks after the trial that the 
commandant was again eating his dinner under a 
wide-spreading tree near his quarters. To him, 
then, came Anna Seabright, her face full of a mes- 
sage. 

‘“* Please, sir,’’ said she, ‘‘have you killed the 
Frenchman yet?” 
‘* Killed him! 

ask that?” 

‘Because we didn’t know for certain if you had 
or not: and mother says you mustn't, please, for she 
don’t think it was him.” 

‘And who does she think it was?’ asked the 
commandant. 

**Some of those runaways,” said the little girl, 
“ with their clubs.” 

‘* Very well,’ said the old soldier. ‘*We haven't 
shot him yet, and will keep him in lis nice prison 
a little while longer, until Palm Sunday, at any 
rate.”’ 

‘* Thank you, sir.”’ said the little girl, with more 
politeness in her words than her manner; and she 
very abruptly left the commandant to pay her re- 
spects to a brass carronade which was standing in 
the yard. Directly she came back, remarking : 

*T don’t believe mo.her wants you to say that 
she sent me here.” 

‘‘Oh!"’ grunted the commandant. 


Why, my little sefiorita, do you 


CHAPTER 1V.—THE COMMANDANT’S TURKEY. 
I AVING heard that Mrs. Senter had recovered 
so far as to be able to talk and send messages, 
the commandant considered it his duty to go up 
to her house and inquire personally about her 
health. 

He went to see her the day after little Anna had 
been with him, and found the invalid on a lounge 
in the back piazza. He had quite a long conversa- 
tion with the lady, sometimes talking about the 
assault upon her, and sometimes about other things. 
He admitted that the aggressor might have been a 
runaway slave; but as she said she did not see 
who'struck the blow, he could not agree with her 
that it was not Monsieur Vallon. But he did not 
press his opinions upon her; and, aftera half-hour’s 
talk, which did her no good at all, physically or 
mentally, he took his leave. Anna went with him 
to the gate of the yard. 

“I like you ever so much better than that French- 
man,” said she. ‘* When you and my mother are 
talking, I can understand every word you say; but 
when he comes, they always talk in that horrid 
French, which | can’t make out at all.”’ 

At the gate he met Mr. Senter. 

“That rascally assassin has not been executed 
yet, Seiior Commandant ?”’ said the planter. 

“No,” was the reply. ‘* We don’t shoot him in 
Lent, I think.” 

‘* But he will not be allowed to go unpunished?” 
said Mr. Senter, warmly. 

“Oh, sefor!’’ said the commandant, ‘ such 
crimes shall not go unpunished. Adios, Seior 
Senter—adios.”’ 

And as he walked to the town, he muttered : 

" Talking to her mother in French. No doubt— 
no doubt!’ 

The commandant must have been an enthusiast 
on the subject of wild-turkey shooting, for that very 
night he went himself with sportsman Number 
Five, and watched for an hour or two. 

He repeated this performance quite often in the 
next fortnight; but game must have been unusually 
scarce in that region, for these watchful hunters 
never fired a shot. 

In the meantime Spring was coming upon the 
scene. The forests, which even duping a Floridian 
Winter turn a little brown and gloomy, began to 
brighten up and rustle in their April greenness. 
The breezes were softer and more balmy, and many 
a sweet scent from the wqods came into the town 
of St. Marks. But none feached the unfortunate 
Vallon. His place of detention was constructed 
with a view to keep in ‘prisonérs and keep out 
fresh air. If every day had not, seemed more op- 
pressive than the last he would not have known 
that Summer was coming at all/ 

But out on the St. Johns River, opposite St. 
Augustine, everything was fresh and delightful. 
The reeds and the rushes sprang up several inches 
a day; the orange-trees blossomed with more vigor 
and pleasure, because they felt that to do so at 
this time was in accordance with the fashion that 
prevailed all over the world; and they quite forgot 
the flowery solecisms they had committed during 
the Summer, Autumn and Winter. The alligators 
flapped with joy their mighty tails, as they rolled in 
the soft, sweet mud, and thought of the toothsome 
fish that was curveting up from the sea. 

The young cottonwood-tree by the riverside 
reached up its branches high towards the sunny 
sky, and, with a thrill of rapture and sappy fullness, 

ently expanded its trunk and stretched itself 
higher ont wider. And the lemon-tree by its side, 
so young and tender—it spread itself out like a 
maiden at Easter, and reached its branches in 
friendly greeting to the tall cottonwood that 
loomed so high above it. The lemon could not 
touch the waving topmost branches of her gallant 
neighbor, but she could embrace his trunk. 

Four weeks had now elapsed since the turkey- 
hunt of the commandant had commenced, and never 
a shot from one of the hunters! 

About this time the moon rose very late, and the 
commandant, who did not sleep well in Spring- 
time, was out with one of his sportsmen. They had 
watched for about an hour—each hidden in some 
rushes, a dozen yards apart, and each gazing stead- 
fastly in one direction—as if it were impossible for 
game to come from any other quarter—when they 
saw something approaching that very gully into 
which the commandant had stumbled a month 
before. The moon was not up, but there was a 
bright starlight. and they were both confident that 


they saw something slowly advancing towards them, 
although, from its size and position, it could not be 





a wild turkey. 
crept to meet it. 


But silently and stealthily they both 
The wind was strong, and ita 
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rustling among the reeds and bushes made much 


more noise than did the sportsmen. 

And now that dark form had reached the littl 
gully, was ‘stooping down among the weeds that 
grew higher than ever upon its edges, and was just 
rising to stand again ereet, when Sportsman Nun 
ber Five made a rush at it and grasped it by an | 
arm! and the commandant, though no youngster, 
was on the spot in an instant. 

‘Oh, ho! Sefior Senter,’’ he cried. “ You've 
come at last, have you?"’ 

* Fool!’ shouted Senter, as he jerked himself 
away from the soldier, and a quick blow from the 


rifle he had just picked up from the gully sent that 
unlucky sportsman flop upon his knees. 

it cannot be denied that Mr. Senter 
handy with that rifle-butt of his. 

‘Surrender !’? thundered the commandant; but, 
with an oath, the planter rushed away from him. 
The commandant raised the carbine that he car- 
ried, and quick as a flash he fired. 

But he did not hit anybody. 

The next day Monsieur Charles Vallon was re- 
leased from prison, the commandant having deter- 
mined that it would never be his pleasure to have 
him shot. 

rhe air, the freshness of the scenery, the open 
country, the sky, the freedom, were all wildly 
charming to the young man, but the first place he 
visited after leaving his dingy prison-quarters was 
the wharf. 

But no ship was there! 

Mr. Henry Senter often went off on long expedi- 
tious, and he was away on one of them now. But 
the soldiers had been talking, and the commandant 
had not kept silent, and so people did not expect 


was very 


him back very soon this time. 

The physical health of Mrs. Senter grew better 
and better day by day: but her mental condition 
became worse and worse. The blow of her hus- 
band’s detection was harder to bear than the one 
he had given her with his rifle. Her eyes grew 
very large, and the old negro women in the quar- 


ters sat up during the night discussing her case. It 
was very fortunate for the poor lady that she was 
not present at the discussions. 

Atter a week ortwo of freedom, 
lounging listlessly under the live took it into 
his head that politeness required that he should call 
upon Mrs. Senter and inquire after her health. 

Although he knew that Senter had struck down 
his wile in the field, and though he had heard the 
rifle-shot on that moonlight night, it had never oc- 
curred to him that that whistling bullet was intended 
for hin. He had never seen the man who fired the 
shot, and knew no cause of quarrel between him 
and his unconscious self. 

So, with all the self-possession in the world, he 
went to pay his respects to the unfortunate lady at 
the plantation. 

But he did not see her. 
and told him that her 
but that she could not see any company. 
further informed him that if he was going back to 
the town she would go with him, for she had busi- 
ness there. 
for Vallon, as his companion was as full of talk as a 
Parisian grisette. She clearly loved company, and 
was not very particular as to its quality, but on this 
occasion she was unexpectedly delighted to find 


Monsieur Vallon, 


Ou ks, 


Little Anna came to him 
mother was better to-day, 
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her boy to do that. Tsuppose T will ¢ omp rehend 
vyhat it means when I getfurther on with the tale.” 

One day Anna came down to the shore without 
her book. 

What!” said Vallon. “ You are not tired of 

ir school already, are you? There are two stories 
n your fine old book, if | remember rightly, which 
we not ve ead.”’ E 

*My mothe I must not read with you any 
more,’’ said iild, as she stood lashing the 
trunk of a y magnolia with a riding-whip, 
Which she had lit with her us a suitable com 
panion in her ill ‘Wet ‘We would not have read 
any stories at all ifshe had known of it. 

‘Didn't she know isked Vallon, in igi oman: 

“Not till old Aunt Judy told her,” said Ann: 
‘and now she wants you to come up to the won se 


this afternoon. I guess you'll catch it. 

By this time Vallon had got to dislike the idea of 
going to the Senter house. He had never met with 
a reception there which he cared to have repeated ; 
and he saw no reason to expect more pleasant in- 
terviews than those of the past few months. But, 
of course, when the lady sent for him he went. 

Mrs. Senter received him in the parlor. She had 
quite recovered now, despite the predictions in the 
negro quarters; but the histones and life seemed 
to have gone out of her countenance. Anna was 
present, as a matter of course, and when her 
mother began to address her master in French the 
little girl earnestly protested. 

‘Oh, mother! He can speak English now. Talk 
sensible to him, won't you, please, dear mother?’ 

Mrs. Senter was not in the habit of denying her 
daughter very much, but she did not grant this re- 
quest. The conversation with Monsieur Vallon was 
carried on entirely in French, 

When they were seated, Mrs. Senter said: 
‘Sir, some time ago you expressed yourself as 
very willing to do me a favor—if I am not mis- 
taken.”’ 

From the lady’s tone, so cold and hard, no one 
would be likely to suppose that any gratitude for 
such offer had intruded itself upon her mind. 

‘l am us ready now, as then, madame, to do 
what I offered. If there was a ship here, I would 
start to-day,’’ said Vallon. 

‘ But it is not that,’’ said Mrs. ‘*T do not 

It would 


Senter. 


care anything about that tin box now. 

have been well enough to have gone for it then: 
there was nothing more important to be attended 
to: but now— You know, sir, that your com- 


ing here has been of the greatest injury to me.’ 

This last sentence was, indeed, startling to Mon- 
sieur Vallon. 

‘ Injury to you!” he 

He might, with reason, have said that he was 
certain that the trip to St. Marks had been of the 
greatest injury to himself, but he knew not why she 
should complain of it. 

* Certainly,’ she said. ‘Yet T do not wish to 
reproach you with what I have suffered. I am sure 
you did everything for the best. But that does not 
make matters better for me. I have been terribly 


cried. 


| injured.” 


The walk back was quite a lively one | 


that she could talk with the Frenchman much more | 


easily than when she had met him before. 

‘You must have been learning English?’ she 
said. 

* Yes,’”’ replied Vallon; ‘I studied your lan- 
guage a little when | was in that horrid prison 
there.”’ 

‘For knocking my mother down—yes, I know; 
although it was one of those runaways all the time. 
I did not believe you were a bad man like that—at 
least, after you were shaved. When you had that 
great blac k beard, you looked just like @ mur- 
de rer. 

‘ Thank you,”’ said Vallon. 

‘** But how did you learn English?’ continued the 
child. ‘Where did you get your books?” 

‘Oh! I had a grammar and a dictionary,” said 
Vallon, * and they were both one; and they walked 
about on legs.” 

The child Menghed heartily. 


* A dictionary on legs!’ she cried; “and a 
grammar, too! Why, | never heard of such a 


thing. 

‘But it was so,”’ said the other. ‘ The fellow 
who brought me my meals, and made up my bed 
with a rake 

**A rake !"’ cried Anna, 

‘Yes; it was only straw, you know, and that is 
the way they make up beds for horses and pris- 
oners. Well, this man was Spanish 

*T hate Spaniards,”’ said Anna, 

*Youdo’ But he was one of those good Span- 
iards who talk English, and while he sat and smoked 
my tobacco he taught me a great deal of English. 
As I had nothing else to do, lexpect I learned quite 
fast.’ 

“Yes,” 
like English? 

‘But not to hear 
smile. 

‘*Oh, yes! I like to hear it, but not to read it. I 
am reading it now every day for ohe hour, but it 
is very stupid.” 

‘Do you think so?’ said Vallon. “Now, I should 
like very much to read English.’’ 

* You can read my book if you want to,”’ said the 
little girl. 

“Will you teach me?” said Vallon. 
“Oh, yes!’ cried Anna. ‘I will so. 
poet hands well if you make mistakes. 

yack and get my book now.’ 

But as they were already in the town, Vallon dis- 
countenanced the proceeding, and proposed, in- 
stead, that she should bring her book with her the 
next time she came to the store. 

That next time was the following morning, and 
she and her pupil sat under the shade of a great 
live-oak near the shore, and read for nearly two 
hours out of one of those stately books for children 
which were fashionable in the last century. 

This was but the beginning of these lessons under 
the live-oak. Every day, for a couple of weeks, 
Anna came to read with Yailon, who bid fair, ina 
short time, to understand her book better than she 
did herself. Her method of tuition was somewhat 
original, When they would meet with a word which 
was beyond her power to define by other words 
suited to her pupil’s comprehension she would en- 
deavor to make its meaning plain by practical illus- 
trations. For instance, they met with the sentence, 
‘You must not jump at that conclusion.” Vallon 
could not understand what ‘‘ jump ’’ meant, and so 
Anna sprang up and soon showed him exactly how 
it was done. 

‘* Ah, yes!’’ said Vallon. 

I see: ‘and now ‘cot clusions,’ 
do with it?” 

‘Oh! Conclusions! Well that means to make up 
your mind. to make is to build—to make clothes, 
sewing; and all that sort of thing, you know—and 
your mind—you know what that is?’ 

Yes,” said \ allon, doubttully. 

sew your soul—that is too much for to- day. Ido 
uot wonder the good lady in the story did not wish 





said Anna; ‘‘I gue ss you did. Do you 
I like it—to talk.’ 
it?’’ asked Vallon, with a 


And crack 
I will go 


‘*To spring—to leap. 
what have they to 


remain in prison 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| him ?” 
** But to leap to | 


‘But, madame—— !”’ said the half-angry, half- 
sympathetic Frenchman. 

‘Do not say anything about it, please,’ said Mrs. 
Senter, raising her hand as if to brush away all dis- 
cussion of the unpleasant subject. “ It is all over 
now, and | know that you regret what has hap- 
pened. But it will not do—for me at least—to be 
content with being sorry. I deeply regret a great 
deal more than my own suffering—I deplore the 
sad necessity which compelled me to allow you to 
after I became well enough to 
know you were there.” 

The Frenchman raised his eyebrows. He remem- 
bered that she would not, of course, have incrimin- 
uted her husband to save Juin. 

He bowed. 

‘IT could not expect, madame, that you could 
testify for me. As far as that is concerned, | am 
satistied.”’ 

For some reason or other, the remark seemed to 
make the lady colder and harder than before. 

‘No; of course not,” said she. ‘ But as I was 
saying, I must now do something more than grieve. 
I must communicate with my husband. You prom- 
ised to go to St. Johns for me. Will you go to Mr. 
Senter for me?” 

** Where is he, madame?” asked Vallon, not quite 
ready to accede to this request. 

‘Tam not certain where he is, but I am almost 
sure that he is in Mobile,” said the lady. ‘* He has 
relations there, and it is very natural that he should 
visit them. If you will convey a letter to him for 
me, I will do whatever is right pecuniarily, and 
will feel under great obligations to you besides. 
You told me that you desired to return to France ; 
and from Mobile you will doubtless find an oppor- 
tunity to do so, much sooner than from St. August- 
ine. You need not see Mr. Senter, until you have 
sent him the letter by a messenger, for I am almost 
sure that ] know where he will lodge: and after he 
has read the letter, I think you will have no further 
cause to feat him.’ 

‘*To fear him, madame !”’ said Vallon. 

‘* Certainly,”’ said Mrs. Senter. ‘* You know his 
temper. But I am sure you need not again fear his 
rifle, after he has read my letter.” 

‘Fear his rifle ?”’ cried Vallon, springing from his 
chair. ‘‘ Madame, what do you mean?’ 

Mrs. Senter now became aware that Vallon had 
never suspected that the mfle-shot he had heard on 
that memorable night had been intended for him- 
self. For 1 moment she was shocked; but she 
comprehended in an instant how unlikely he was to 
suppose himself the object of such deadly enmity, 
and she explained, blushing to the roots of her hair, 
that her husband had sought his life, and she had 
saved it. 

‘* | expected to tell you this,” said she. 

‘‘Madame,” said Vallon, reseating himself, “I 
will go to Mobile for you, or wherever you may 
choose to send me.” 

Mrs. Senter did not answer him. Her face was 
buried in her hands. What had she done? Told this 

tale of her husband's infamy to a stranger! As that 

stranger was the intended victim, it was right to 
tell him—of course it was ; but then how degrading, 
how humiliating ! 

Little Anna's arms were quickly round her moth- 
er’s neck. 

‘What did he say to you, mother, to make you 
ery ?’’ said the child; and then turning to Vallon, 
she cried: ‘*,;What did you say to her, you wretch ?”’ 

** Anna,”’ said Mrs. Senter, in English; ‘‘ come to 
me. He said nothing to me but what was good 
and kind. It was what I said myself that made me 
ery.’’ And then, turning to Vallon, she added: 
“ You understand that, sir, I suppose ?”’ 

Vallon bowed. 

“If you were to speak English, mother, all the 
time, I think it would not make you cry. 

But the French was resumed. 

* Then you will go?” said Mrs. Senter. 

“Yes, madame,” replied Vallon, “] certainly 
will.” 

* And you will send him the letter before you see 
asked the lady, a slight shade of anxiety 
passing over her brow. 

‘«] will try,’’ said Monsieur Vallon, smiling. 


(To be continued.) 
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HON, J. W. HUSTED, 
SPEAKER OI tHe ASSEMBLY 
MHE subject of our portrait, General Husted, 
Speaker of the New York State Assembl ‘ 
had a course of unusual suc And yg 
only forty years old, few men have filled so any 
responsible positions. 


Hie graduated at Yale College in 1854, and was 
admitted to the bar in Peekskill three years later. 
When barely qualified, he was elected to office. 
Since then he has been Superintendent of Schools, 
School Commissioner, Harbor Master, Deputy Cap- 
tain of the Port of New York, and at present he is 
Major-General of the Filth Division of the State 
Militia. He is a prominent Mason, and has held the 
highest rank in the Order. Since 1s60 he 
a member of the Assen bly, and rec ently he 
elected to the Speakership. 


During his first term he 


» has been 
was 
of the 


was chairman 





Committee on Federal Relations and a member of 
the Committee on Commerce and Navigation; the 
second and third years, on Judiciary, Ways and 
Means, Commerce and Navigation, and Grievances ; 
the fourth year, chairman of Federal Relations, 
and member of Two-thirds and Three-fifths Bills ; 
chairman also of Rules, Local and special 1, aws | 


and Congressional Apportionment; and in Is75 he 
was chairman of Congressional Apportionment, 
chairman of Education Committee and member of 
Waysand Means. He was appointed Commissioner 
of Emigration in 1870. and in 1871 delegate from 
New York State, by appointment of the Governor, 
to the National Immigration Convention at Indian- 
apolis. In 1872 he was designated as one of the 
managers in the Barnard impeachment case by 
election of the Legislature; and he has just been 
elected President of the New York State Military 
Association for the current year. 

He has always been stronger in his county than 
his party, and in 1869 he ran ahead of his ticket 
nearly a thousand in the district, and four hundred 
and seventeen in Peekskill, where he lives. In 1870 
and 1871 he was returned by a majority of more 
than fifteen hundred. In 1872 he was elected by a 
majority of upwards of five hundred, running more 
than that number ahead of Grant, Greeley carrying 
the district; and in 1873 his majority was eighicen 
hundred and sixty-four. As a presiding officer, he 
is said to have tew equals, 








STATISTICS OF CIVILIZATION. 

Martin’s ‘ Statesman’s Year Book” gives many 
particulars of great interest. In population China, 
of course, leads the way, her population numbering 
425 millions. The British Empire comes next, with 
about 200 millions; Russia has 82 millions; 
France, Germany and the United States follow. 
Of railroads, Belgium has 1 mile to 6 square miles of 
territory, Great Britain 1 to 9 square miles, while 


the United States has one mile of railroad to 56 of 


territory. Of electric telegraphs, Great Britain has 
1 mile to every 4 square miles, Belgium 1 to 5, and 
the United States 1 to 36. 
the world comprise 62,000 vessels, and a total ton- 
nage of nearly 19 milliona Of these Great Britain 
has 3,060 steamers and 21,000 sailing vessels; the 
United States comes next, with 400 steamers and 


nearly 7,000 sailing vessels. In National Debt 
Great Britain takes the lead, with $3,925,000,000 ; 
France is the second, with $3,745,000,000; then 
follow the United States. The armies are not 


exactly enumerated. It is stated in general figures 
that Russia is capable of sending more men into the 
field than either France or Germany. Their peace 
complement is about one-half of their war force. 
England leads off in navies, her present force 
being 226 vessels, of which 62 are ironclad, of 
various power. The French navy comes next, but 
its inefficiency was shown in the late German war. 
The tact is, the French are not sailors, and never 
will be, under their present régime. Ourown naval 
power is too well known to need any recapitulation. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NEWS. 

MADAME ANNA Bisuop sailed from San Francisco for 
Sydney recently. 

A Paris theatre has imported a troupe of genuine 
Egyptian dancing-girls. 

LAWRENCE Barrett will soon play King Lear at 
New Orleans for the first time. 

Frexcu, German, English and Italian opera will all be 
heard in New York this Spring. 

Tuk illness of Mademoiselle Desclee, the distinguished 
Parisian actress, is said to be hopeless. 

Verpi's Grand Requiem Mass, in commemoration of 
the death of Manzoni, will be given at Milan on May 22d, 
the recent visit to 
late James 


SpavuLpinG’s bell-ringers, during 
Brattleboro, Vt., visited the grave of the 
Fisk, Jr., and played a dirge over it. 

Tue little bit of partridge, which had fed on poisonous 
berries, that made Nilsson sick in Boston recently, cost 
the opera people more than ten thousand dollars. 


Barnum is “ show’’-ing what money can do in New 


York. He proposes to spend $300,000 on his hippo- 
drome. He will have the best zoological show in the 
world. 


Lypia Tuompson and her blondes are creating a sen- 
sation in St. Louis. At a recent benefit several fights 
occurred among the throng, who were scrambling to get 
standing room. 

O#renbacn’s “ Orphée aux Enfers,’’ transformed into 
a grand spectacular fairy opera, in four acts and twelve 
tableaux, has been brought out at the Gaite, Paris, with 
immense success. 

Tnx success of Gounod’s ‘ Mireille,’ at St. Petersburg 
recently, was extraordinary, and Madame Patti, who 
sang the principal part as though it had been written 
for her, was recalled thirty-seven times. 

Cincinnati has an * Allegory of the Great Republic ” 
that has netted $30,000 in twelve representations. 
Washington is one of the characters, but none of his 
old friends would be able to recognize him. 

In the course of the performance of ‘* Chesney Wold,” 
Madame Janauschek appeared in eleven different dresses, 
some of them of great magniticence. This goes ahead 
of anything of the kind yet attempted at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre. 

“]aTTLK Nei.” is astonishing the Western people. 
Critics are in ecstasies over her, and declare her the big- 
gest little dramatic luminary in the country. She is 
decidedly the “ coming woman’ of the profession, agd 
has a brilliant future. 

Ar a low estimate there are forty-five ‘‘New York” 
companies and sixty-three * Daly's Fifth Avenue Troupes 
bamboozling innocent rustics all over the country. At 
a high average not five people in all these troupes ever 
went through the back door of any theatre. 

JacoB Mayxrrint is the tenor of the opera troupe at 
Perugia, Italy. While singing in “ Lucretia Borgia” 
recently a dissatistied listener expressed disapprobation 
Manfrini turned towards him and exclaimed, * Buffoon ! 
buffoon!’ For this insult to the audience the offending 
tenor Was arrested and imprisoned for several days. 


The mercantile navies of 
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PERSONAL. 


CONGRESS contains fifteer reigners 
Mrs. GENERAL SHERMAN is Opposed to dancing 
Jayne is having a moiety hard time of it at Waeh. 


inglon 


GENERAL R. E. Lee intended to write a history of the 
rebellion 

A Kroxvx butcher gives a chromo with every ten 
pounds of meat 


THE Danbury News 
for a six months’ visit 


Man is going to Europe in April, 
Gustave Dore plays the violin like a professional, 
and sings with a beautiful tenor voice 
It is said that Nilsson’s recent slight 
a loss of $10,000 to herself 


illness occasioned 
and managers 

Rvupinstem has 
expenses to Europe 
tion 

Tue eldest dauy 


shortly 


adopted a poor 
and will give 


Boston girl, paid her 
her a musical educa- 


liter of the King of the Belgians will 
be betrothed to a prince of the Austrian Imperial 


family 

Cuan tes KINGSLEY wants an American to bury in 
Westminster Abbey. The Boston Post says, “ Take 
Butler.”’ 

Wirn obstinate generosity a gentleman has given 


$100,000 to the 
his name 


Boston University, and refused to reveal 
EDWARD JENKINS, author of ‘“ Ginx’s Baby,’ has been 
appointed by the Ottawa Government their special agent 
in Loudon 
YounG Watworrtn is still an hospital nurse in Sing- 


Sing, and Ingersoll, the chairmaker, is bookkeeper of 
the institution 
A Mr. Epwarp Powers has petitioned Congress to aid 


in making experiments in producing rain by the explo- 
sion of gunpowder 


MapaME MacMauon has received $20,000 from M. de 
Bronse, the proprietor of a Paris journal, for the benefit 
of the poor of that city 


Tuk fortune left by the late Baron Meyer de Roths- 
child, though not so large as was expected, is likely to 
exceed $15,000,000 gold 

Jay Cooke is to be succeeded by General Negley in the 
management of the National Soldiers’ Home, which is 
going from bad to worse 


Tuk President of Cornell University says the lady 
pupils average ten per cent. better on the examination 
papers than the young men 


Dio Lewis says that “ women need symmetry more 
than suflrage.”’ They seek it in corsets ; but instead of 
symmetry they find cemeteries. 


Dv Cuaitiv, the champion of the Midnight Sun, has 
gone to Norway and Sweden to finish his explorations. 
Some day a bear will finish him. 


M. H. Tatne is engaged upon a history of the French 
evolution, which has for the past three years exclusively 
occupied his time. The first part is now approaching 
completion. 

ArTER the repeal of the Massachusetts resolutions 
censuring Charles Sumner his house was crowded with 
his friends, of all political parties, who called to con- 
gratulate him. 

Srorey, of the Chicago Times, has become a Spirit- 
The change is supposed to have begun about 
the time Lydia Thompson turned the tables on him a 
few years ago. 

Tue once formidable New Zealand chief, Te Kooti, has 
become physically a wreck, through continued drunken- 
ness, and pleads for liberty to settle where he ‘‘can have 
ecls and rum.”’ 

CoLoNEL JeRroME B. FeLiows offers to be one of a hun- 
dred persons to contribute $10,000 towards enabling 
Mr. Booth to carry out bis project of establishing a 
legitimate drama on a firm basis. 


NEARLY 12,000 people, preceded by a band of music, 
met Mr. Bradlaugh, the great Euglish orator, at North- 
ampton, and conducted him to the market-square, where 
le addressed them from a neighboring window. 


Mr. JAMES PARTON says ‘“‘ We must now accept it as 
an axiom, that universal suffrage, where one-third of the 
voters cannot read the language of the country they in- 
habit, tends to place the scousdrel close at the summit 
of affairs. 

CuarRLes KINGSLEY says he is especially struck with the 
capacity Americans have for public speaking; and that he 
heard recently half a dozen better speeches thrown off 
upon the spur of the moment than he would have heard 
in England in twelve months. 


The London Spectator says that there is “no trace of 
poetry in Tupper’s writings,’ and that “he does not 
possess the slightest scinctilla of genius;” and yet hig 
works have outsold everything of any size, except one 
or two books on cookery. 


Persons who think that President Grant's insult to 
Massachusetts will soon be forgotten are as much mis- 
taken as Franklin Pierce was when he declared that the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise would not be remem- 
bered in New England thirty days. 


Ex.ConGREssMAN FrRaxK W. Patwer, of Iowa, who 
has for a year been the managing editor of the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean, has now purchased a controlling interest. 
It is to be issued in eight-page form of forty-eight col- 
unmins, and in a new typographical dress throughout. 


Miss Arkin, a niece of Thomas Carlyle, who resides at 
Chelsea, and keeps house for him, has edited for 
Macmillan’s “Golden Treasury Series’ a collection of 
‘Scottish Song.’’ It is said that Mr. Carlyle has revised 
and corrected pioof so thoroughly, that it is virtually his 
book. 

Tur attempt to show that Governor Booth, of Cali- 
fornia, was elected to the United States Senate by cor- 
ruption has entirely failed. It was begun by the 
managers of the old rings, who desire to throw discredit 
upon all reform movements, They have had to acknow- 
ledge their mistake. 

Senator Sumner had in his possession a gold watch 
which was presented by Washington to Lafayette after 
the battle of Yorktown, in 1781. It has this inscription ; 
‘© G, Washington to Gilbert Mortier de Lafayette, in com- 
memoration of the capitulation of Lord Cornwallis, at 
Yorktown, October 17th, 1781.”’ 


Proressor Biaikrs, of Edinburgh, is hard on Thack- 
eray. He says: ‘‘ When I see young men lolling on sofas, 
and grinning over those sorry caricatures of humanity 
with which the pages of Thackeray and other popular 
novelists are filled, I often wonder what sort of a human 
life can be expected to grow up from. that early habit of 
learning to sneer, or, at least, to be amused, at an age 
when seriousness and devout admiration are the only 
seeds out of which any future noblepess can be expected 
to grow.” 

SpeakinG of ex-Governor Warmouth, Mary Clemmer 
Ames says: ‘He is said to be engaged to Maud Banks, 
the rosy-cheeked daughter of General Banks, on whose 
unfortunate staff he at one time served. Whether h@ 
ever becomes an addition to his family or not, he look@ 
like General Banks sufficiently to be his son. He is 
taller, thicker and blacker, but has precisely the samé@ 
outline of forehead, nose and perceptive faculties. He 
jet-black hair, and very black, alert eyes, 
Every 


has straight, 
glancing out from under his jutting eyebrows. 
motion and expression is quick with intellect.” 
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THE LATE MILLARD FILLMORE, EX-PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, DI 
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DEATH OF EX-PRESIDENT MILLARD FILLMORE,—THE BODY LYING IN STATE AT ST."PAUI)S CATHEDRAL, BUFFALO, WN, Y., MARCH 12TH,—SKETCHED BY JOHN R, CHAPIN, 
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THE LATE SENATOR SUMNER.—CEREMONIES IN THE CAPITOL—COLORED PEOPLE OF WASHINGTON, HEADED BY FREDERICK DOUGLASS, VIEWING THE REMAINS.—SKETCHED BY JOSEPH BECKER.—SEE PAGE 35. 





viewed the remains. He was buried at Forrest Lawn Cemetery, with 


MILLARD FILLMORE, 
- " Episcopalian ceremonies. The great compromiser is at rest. 


K X-PRESIDENT MILLARD FILLMORE died in Buffalo late on Sunday 
4 night, March 8th. He was seventy-four years old. He educated him- 
self; bécame a lawyer: was a Whig member of Congress, and the parlia- 
mentary leader of that body in 1840. He was elected Vice-President when 
General Taylor was elected President; and, upon the death of that soldier, 
constitutionally succeeded him. He formed a strong Cabinet'with Daniel 
Webster for Secretary of State. His administration of the Government was 
not marked with greatness. He went out of office into obscurity. He was 
afterwards the nominee of the American or Know-Nothing Party in 1856 
for President, with A. J. Donelson for Vice-President. Millard Fillmore was 
not a great man, but he was as able as the average President. He was in 
all measures a compromiser. His chief merit is that of having had the law 

of imprisonment for debt abolished in New York State. 





A SEA HERO—C. L. BRADY. 


HIRD OFFICER BRADY is in a fair way to become famous. He will 
be remembered as one of the brave men who literally defied death at 

the wreck of the Aflantic, on the Nova Scotia coast, last year. After the 
vessel struck he swam ashore with a line and fa: tened it to arock, by which 
means many persons were saved, and his heroism was the subject of praise 
throughout the country. 

On the 27th of last month he was on board the Pennsylvania, en route 
for this country, to assume an important position in the office of his com- 
pany. At midnight a tremendous sea swept over the vessel, washing away 
the forward house and a portion of the forward wheel, and carrying 
overboard Captain Bradburn, Mr. Sweetland, first officer; Mr. Ross, second 
officer, and two seamen, all of whom were lost. Brady was at the 
lime assisting the carpenter in lashing down the hatches of the after com- 
panionway, and he had sent a man on deck to ask the captain of the 
vessel if the hatches below‘could not be transferred above. The messenger « 
returned saying that he could not find him. Prady went up alone, and « 
in a moment the situation flashed upon him. The deck was swept, and no one 


EX-PRESIDENT FILLMORE’S FUNERAL. 


Millard Fillmore was buried with imposing funeral ceremonies at Buffalo, 
on Thursday last. It was a wild, windy day, typical of the political 
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BERTIE WINKLER, THE VIRGINIA GIRL WHO DRESSED 
IN BOY’S CLOTHES AND TENDED A PHILADELPHIA 
SHOOTING-GALLERY.—SEE PAGE 38. 


times in which he had been President of the United 
States. Great crowds followed him to his last long 
home. This President of peace,who hated war, was 
surrounded by soldiery while he lay in state, and whil 
he was carried to the tomb. Business in Buffalo was 
MATE BRADY, A HERO OF THE ‘‘ATLANTIC”’ DISASTER, WHILE A STEERAGE | suspended. The body was carried from his family resi 
PASSENGER ON THE STEAMSHIP ‘‘ PENNSYLVANIA,’’ TAKES COMMAND IN dence in the suburbs to St. Paul’s Cathedral, where 1! 
A STORM, AND SAVES HER FROM DESTRUCTION.—FROM A SKETCH BY lay in state. A vast concourse, including representa 
JOSEPH BECKER: tives of both the National and the State Government HON. JAMES W HUSTED, SPEAKER OF THE NEW YORK ASSEMBLY.—SEE PAGE 42 
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was leit but the men at the wheel, and they knew 
nothing of the loss of the officers. Then he went 
below, consulted with the chiet engineer and pur 
ser; saw also the third mate, Charles Rivers, who 
Wits . king up and down, not knowing what to do. 
os hid mate said he could find no men to go on 
adeck. 

!rady was then asked to take command, and he 
went above. He ordered the hatches to be brought 
up from the middle decks and put on the main 
deck. No seamen were present to execute the 
order, all having stowed themselves away. The 
steward, quartermaster and carpenter came for- 
ward, and with their assistance the hatches were 
covered, and the vessel saved from total wreck. By 
the request of the passengers Brady then took 
charge of the wheel and ordered the speed to be 
reduced; and in good season the steamer, with her 
Sen, at was safely brought into port. Our 
‘lustration represents the brave man standing on 
the bridge of the Pennsylvania, 


FUN 
A NaTivg plebeian—The surf of the sea 
ILuinors hens lay eggs with snakes in them. 


A PICKPOCKET never amounts to much in his business 
uatil he gets his hand in 


Tur Danbury News Man says, ‘The biggest thing on 
ice next Summer will be the price.”’ 


Tuk Town Board of Yellow River, Ark., have resolved 
taat their greatest need is forty women. 


Tux Detroit Free Press talks about ‘the little stars 
that twinkled like a cat's eyes in a woodbox.” 


Orricers are after the boys who put this sign ona 
young ladies’ seminary: ‘Domestic Sewing Machines 
inside.”’ 

A New Jersry youth, in the ardor of his affection, 
promised to cherish a young lady with a love that would 
survive an army overcoat, 


A PASSENGER by rail, aroused from a serene slumber 
by the tooting of a whistle, exclaimed: ‘ The train has 
caught up with those cattle again.”’ 


One Western editor informs another that ‘“ He ia guilty 
of more crimes than an impenitent thief, and of false 
hoods that would have appalled Annanias.”’ 


A Most furious struggle for the Postmastership of St. 
Henry, Minn., is going on. Three candidates are in the 
field. The compensation is less than $4 a year. 


Ronert Larry Couirer has been lecturing in Chicago 
on “The True Gentleman,’’ and the Cincinnati papers 
are wondering what interest Chicago can take in an en 
tire stranger. 

No woman, however nervous she may be, has a right 
to wake her husband from a sound sleep only to tell 
him, on his inquiring what is the matter, ‘ Nothing, 
only I wanted to know if you were awake.”’ 


Tue old theory about hearing the murmur of the sea 
in a shell is said to be alhumbug. For, if you will hold 
a beaver-hat, or a goblet, or a pickle-bottle or an oyster 
can to your ear, you will hear the same delicious mur 
mur. 

Lotra kissed a New Orleans young man who pre 
sented her with a gold medal. A M'lwaukee editor says 
if the Government will establish a mint in that town he 
will promise to keep it busy turning out medals until 
Lotta’s engagement is over. 

\ man describing a Western hotel, says: ‘Yon can 
sit there and think that you wouldn't be surprised to 
behold Cleopatra in her barge, with +a bonnet off her 
jib,’ come sailing through the room on the placid bosom 
of an veean of ox-taii soup, and eating a pearl as big as 
a watermelon.’ 

A CLEVELAND paper asserts that seven young men, 
accompanied by ladies, have recently been stopped on 
Erie Street, in that city, by a colored woman who asked 
them for +a dollar and forty cents dat you owe me for 
washing.’’ The gentleman, in his confusion, pays the 
demand, which he does not owe. 


A Lapy at confession acknowledged that she used 
rouge ‘to make her appear captiyating.”’ ‘ But does it 
make you more beautiful?” ‘At least, holy father, I 
think it does."’ The priest took the penitent out of tho 
confessional into the light, and, looking at her in the 
face, said : ‘‘ Madame, you may paint without offense, for 
you are still very ugly.” 





Dr. Sace’s Catarrn Remepy cures by its 
mild and soothing properties, This, when used warm, 
and when the system is put in perfect order by the,won 
derful alterative power of Dr. Pierce's Golden Medical 
Discovery, which corrects the entire system by its bencti- 
cial operation on the blood—this restores diseased glands, 
and the delicate membrane of the nose and the communi 
cating chambers. The Catarrh Remedy should be applied 
warm with Dr. Pierce’s Nasal Douche, the only instru 
ment which is efficacious in reaching the ulcers and other 
diseased spots in the nose. Such has been the success of 
this simple treatment, that the Professor offers five hun- 
dred dollars reward for a case of cold in the head—or, 
indecd, of any catarrh—he cannot cure. The two medi 
cines, with instructions, $2. Sold by all druggists. 


Wuart Everyzopy Apmits—Namely, that 
the ‘‘ Willcox & Gibbs” sewing-machine 1s mechanically 
simpler than any other high-class machine, constitutes 
its claim, together with its other essential features, to be 
regarded as practically the best machine for the family. t 


Forty Pictures 1x One !—A Prize Gem! 
Sent tree! Wonderful Art! Address, with stamp, E. C. 
ABBEY, Buffalo, N.Y. 








All men bow down to beauty, and all women 
who have it not, desire it. One of its essentials is a pure, 
transparent complexion, warmed with the soft rose-flush 
which belongs to youth and health; and this pre-eminent 
charm is acquired and rendered perpetual by Lairp’s 
Bioom or Youtu. Sold by all druggists 





Hoover's world-renowned Chromos. Sold 
by Dealers everywhere. Acknowledged to be the finest 
chromos published. J. Hoover, Publisher of Fine Chromos, 
No. 1129 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 955-80 





Ortum. Moreutne Haprir and DrunKken- 
wess Ccvrep, by a former Sufferer, a Surgeon U. 8. A. 
Book with full particulars sent fortwo stamps. Address, 
W. B. Squire, M. D., Worthington, Greene County. Ind 
awe There is no humbug in this 





$2,500 WATCHES VERY CHEAP. 

A good warranted Watch for $6. The grandest bar- 
gains ever offered in Watches, Chains, Charms, Kings and 
Jewelry. Send for circular. PILLSBURY & CO.. P. 0 
Box 178, Chicago, [il 





RVOUS DEBILITY, Aches and Pains in the 

Head and Back.—A Sufferer’s experience and means 

of self-cure given in a pamphlet. Mailed free by Dr Jon» 
M. Daca, 11 Clinton Street, Brooklyn. N. Y. wu 





FRANK 


The Traveler's Guide. 


THE WINDSOR. 


Everything which the largest experience and unlimites 
expense can produce to add to the comfort of guests can 
be found embodied in the Windsor. 


Forty-sixth St, FIFTH AVENUE and Forty-seventh St. 
Board, $5 per day. 
Hawk & Wetuerser, Proprietors. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
NEW YORK, 
Embraces the entire block of Fifth Avenue overlooking 
Madison Square from Twenty-sixth to Twenty 
Strect. The house is kept upon the European plan 
JAS. L. MITC HELL, |p : 
FRANCIS KINZLY, § *TOPFietors 


WESTMINSTER HOTEL, 


(European Plan), 


SIXTEENTH STREET & IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK 
Home of Charles Dickens, Wilkie Collins, and other 

distinguished Literary and Diplomatic Celebrities 
968-1014 CHARLES B. FERRIN, Propricter 


BREVOORT HOUSE, 


FIFTH AVENUE, near WASHINGTON SQUARF, 
NEW YORK 
The Brevoort is largely patronized by Europeans, being 
especially conducted for their comfort. 
963.1014 CLARK & WAITE, 


Proprietors. 


HOFFMAN HOUSE, 


MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
European Plan. 


Said by all travelers to be the best hotel in the world. 
C. H. Reap, Proprietor. 


~ GRAND CENTRAL HOTEL, 


Largest and finest in the world. Coat 
$3, $5.50 and $4 per day, 


H. L. Powsrs, Proprietor. 


- STURTEVANT HOUSE, 


1,186 BROADWAY, cor. Twenty-ninth St., NEW YORK. 
(American Ilan.) Board, $4 per day. 
UL Ewis and Geo. § . I. KLAND, Proprietors, 


GILSEY HOUSE, 


Corner of BROADWAY and TWENTY NINTH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
Bresiin, Garpner & Co., Proprietors. 


$2,500, 000. 


DRESSMAKING MADE EASY. 
Every Lapy Her Own DRESSMAKER— 
FRANK LESLIE’s CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 

FOR our Pattern Department having se- 
cured the services of artists educated to the business, 
in Paris and Berlin, we are now prepared to furnish 
patterns of every garment worn; and, indeed, of 
almost everything upon which the needle or the 
sewing-machine is employed. Our patterns are cut 
upon scientific principles, and from the most careful 
measurement, are graded to suit all ages and sizes, 
from the tiny infant to the fully developed man and 
woman, and from a most reliable acquaintance 
with all varieties of the human figure. They are 
simplified so as to be readily comprehended by 
all; or, if complex, are rendered simple by notch 
fitted to notch, or eyelet-hole fitted to eyelet-hole, 
so that no one could make a mistake in joining the 
parts; or in plaiting, looping, gathering, or any 
of the minutie of dress, cloak, shirt-making or 
tailoring. Having on hand the latest Spring styles, 
a full Catalogue has been published, with such in- 
structions as may be needed; and we feel war- 
rauted in saying a perfect fit can be secured of 
every pattern included, if instructions are carefully 
carried out. A three-cent stamp inclosed to us 
will secure this valuable Catalogue. Address, 

FRANK LESLIE'S 
Cut Paper Pattern Department, 
298 6 broadway, N.Y. 


Nothing More Certain. 


It is said that the only really certain things known are 
death and the taxes; but there are a few other things so 
sure, as to admit of scarcely the shadow of doubt, and 
among them is the certainty that there wil! be a fall 
drawing at the Concert of the Public Library of Ken- 
tucky, on the 3lst day of March. Already the rush for the 
remaining tickets is in full blast; and those who would be 
certain of having a chance for "the splendid gifts, must 
apply without further delay. 


Tur new Colonnade Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa, is on Chestnut Street and Fifteenth, 


So meu a reputation has the Union Square 
Hotel gained for its matchless cnisine, that strangers and 
visitors to this metropolis actually travel miles to enjoy a 
meal] at its table. The fame of Mr. Savori is spreading 
fast, and the best European judges pronounce him equal 
to Ude and Sover. As we have tried the excellence of 
Messrs liam & Sanborn’s repasts, we advise all who wish 
to know what a perfect break fast, lunch, dinner or supper 
is, to try one of these meals, when they will acknowledge 
that the cuisine of the Union Square Hotel is not excelled 
by any establistiment of the kind in the world. The per- 
fect order, decorum, elegance and fastidious cleanliness 
have given to the resfaurant department of Messrs. Dam 
& Sanborn’s Hotel a reputation which cannot fail to make 
the quiet of a home, with the conveniences of the most 
it, par excellence, the place for an epicure to feel the 
greatest satisfaction. In addition we may add that the 
charges are most reasonable. We trust our readers will 
test the truth of our commendation by giving the Union 
Square Hotel atrial. But the excellence of the cuisine is 
only one of the claims which Messrs. Dam & Sanborn 
have upon the community, They have the finest rooms 
in New York, admirably appointed. They have, in fact, 
trained domestics. The Union Square Hotel is also one 
of the most central spots in New York, being at an equal 
distance from all the leading places of public amusement, 
and in the very heart of fashionable shopping. The 
location is also one of the most eligible in the metropolis, 
not only for its healthfulness and pleasant position, but 
for its vivid prospect, as the hatitues of the Union 
Square Hotel can from its windows see the completest 
panorama of American life ever presented. It is in this 
respect jnvaiuable tor foreign visitors. who are thus intro- 
duced into the very heart of Americah lifa 
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LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


BOYS, 





containing many exciting 


REMEMBER, 


[Mancn 28, 1874, 


LOOK OU'T 


For No. 391 of 


FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ & GIRLS’ WEEKLY! 


WITH THIS NUMBER 


TWO NEW SPLENDID CONTINUED STORIES 


WILL COMMENCE, ENTITLED: 


YANKEE BOYS AFLOAT! 


By COMMODORE AH LOOK, of New Sedford ; 


“The Trail of the Blue Hound,” 


By the Rev. THECON BROWN. 


These Stories will be read with intense interest by our many readers, as they are extremely interesting and amusing, 
Adventures ashore and afloat. 


Boys! 


No. 391. 


FRANK LESLIE, 537 Pearl Street, New York. 





Eviwancer & Barry herald the coming 
of Spring with the Catalogue of their famous Nursery 
Few of our readers can fail to know the high character o 
this house; and all who have land to beautify with trees 
and slirubbery, be it but a city lot, cannot hesitate long 
as to the house to address, if they wish to be secure from 
all disappointments in the quality of the articles, instead 
of seeking cheap bargains dear at any price, when the 
plant obtained from irresponsible dealers proves after 
months of anxious expectation only a delusion and a fraud 
Their Catalogues are tull, clear and well illustrated. Along , 
the novelties, or what will be novelties to many, are | 
the new Bicolor Geranium, perpetual-blooming Geranium, 
a round flower zonal; the Clematis Jackmanu, the Prunus 
Triloba, some very remarkable varieties of Weeping 
Bireh, Maidenhair, the Purple-leaved Maple, Their chotce 
fruit-trees fairly embarrass one by their tempting descrip 
tion and equally tempting prices, 








E.& H.T. Anthony & tga 591 Broadway, 
N. Y., opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Albums and 
Celebrities, Photo-Lantern Slides, and Photographic 
Materials. First Premium at Vienua uf 


The best ‘Elastic Truss” in the world is now 
sold by Pomeroy & Co., 744 Broadway, New York, for 
three dollars. Write to them for full particulars, 


Surgical Elastic Stockings for enlarged veins, 
and Supporting Belts of best qualiy, at Pomenor’s, 744 
Broadway, Ue * tf 





Some parents object to large 
families on account of their 
heavy Shoe bills; by buying 
Silver-tipped Shoes you can re- 
duce them two-thirds. 





Boots and Shoes should be worn 
by Ministers, Lawyers, Doctors, 
Merchants, Farmers, and every 
Son and Daughter of Adam. 
963-65 








E CROWN TOOTH BRUSHE SIL 


CROWN PERFUMES 2s 


UNEXCELLED 


Lag 
Tue Fine FinesTPat Prooucen, bas 
LONDON COURT SOURNALL 


AS cHoIce OnoRs. | 
SOLD EVERYWHERE! 


| THOMSON, LANGDON & Co. 
“SOLE IMPORTERS, NEW-YORK. | 








THE; CELEBRATED 
REMINCTON 
SEWING MAC 


Now ready, for sale, on the most liberal terms, 


281 BROADWAY, and 294 BOWERY. 


AGENTS WANTED. tf-o 


openings in all sections. A monopoly. 
B | $1,000 to $5,000 capitel required. 


lars of F. I. SAGE, Springfield, Mass. 
sf as 964-967 





SHINES 








SAMPLES sent by mail for 50c. that retail quick for 
12 $10. R. 1. Wovcort, 181 Chatham square, N. Y. 
931-82 





Adams’ Celebra- Se a 
ted Universal 
GLASS CUTTERS aa ooo 


Warranted the best in mar- 

ket. ‘They Cut gisss better 

than a Diamond. Ate very u 

simple and du Shag Any one can we them, and everybody needs 
one, We make three st tt , Ruler, and Ornam: ntal. 
Fi ther « mesent 0's y 59 cents. A libernl dis- 

count to Arents. 7 manu factared by 


me 
RF. ADA? 3 & CO., Springfield, Mass, 


are 


SOMETHING NEW—LOTS OF FUN. 


Endless Amusement for both Young and Old. 














TREES! TREES!! 


Tie Largest and most Complete Stock of Frait an 
Ornamental! Trees in the U. 8. 

Descriptive and Illustrated Priced Catalogues sent 
as follows : No. 1—Fruits. No. 2—Ornamental Trees 
No. 3—Greenhouse Plants—each 10c. No. 4—Wholesale, 


Froe. 
ELLWANSER & BARRY, 
964.65 Mount Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Are now opening their magnificent 


PARIS NOoOvVDLTITS 
“ MEXICAINES,” CANVAS BATISTES, 
ALGERINES, WOOL SICILIENS and BASKET CLOTHS, 
in plain colors. 

PI ~ and TWILLED CHALLIES, to match, for Suits 

ANCY DESIGNS in CAMEL’S HAIR CLOTHS 
PL. AIX. TWILLED and BASKET Pattern DEBAGES, in 
the Latest Colorings, for TRAVELING SUITS. 
PLAIN and FANCY GRENADINES and CHAMBRAIS. 
GRENADINE BAREGES, JACONETS and ORGANDIES, 
EMBROIDERED * ECRU CAMBRICS,” in 
FLOUNCINGS, EDGINGS and INSERTINGS, 
The latest novelty for trimming 
BATISTE and CAMBRIC SUITS 
PRINTED LINEN LAWNS, PERCALES, FOULARD and 
Shirting CAMBRICS, etc., etc. 


New Spring Carpets. 
We have received by recent Steamers, and have now 
open, our New Designs in 

ENGLISH and FRENCH CARPETS, 
The Drawings and Colorings of which are 
ENTIRE NOVELTIES in the MARKET. 
The especial attention of those about furnishing first- 
class houses is called to the above assortment. 
We have also made 


LARGE REDUCTIONS IN THE PRICE 


Of the Patterns of last season, and 
HOTELS and BOARDING HOUSES 
Will find this a great opportunity for refurnishing at 
EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 








UWpholstery Dopartm’t 
Wholesale and Retail. 
IMPORTATIONS NOW OPEN, 
All the Latest Novelties in 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, CRETONNES, SATTEENS, 
LACE CURTAINS, DRAPERY MATERIALS, 
MIRRORS, CORNICES, MATTRESSES, BEDDING, ete. 
CHURCHES, HOTELS and STEAMBOATS FURNISHED. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, cor, 19th St., New York. 


SPRING 








MOTHERS wanting the BEST BABY 
CARRIAGE ever offered to the public will please 
eramine our new and improved styles before purchasing 
elsewhere. Send for Illustrated Catalogue and price list. 
200 different styles, Brown's patent Front-spring Coach, 
patent Extension and Reclining Seat, patent Canopy and 
Sunshade. Also, our patent Strap or Waist Supporter, 
holding the baby gently in its seat so that it cannot fall 
out—preventing injury to the spine, etc,, etc. 


A. W. DABY, 
Successor to ELDER & BROWN, 
445 to 452 West 8t., cor. Bank, New York City. 


will out! Truth Triumphant! 
Agents, old and young, male and 
female, make more money sell- 
ing our French and American 
Jewelry, Books and Games, than at anything else. Greatest 
inducements to Agents ani Purchasers. Catalogues, 
ternis and full particulars sent free to all. P. O. Vickery, 


Augusta, Maine. eow 








They are sure to please everybody. Packages contsin- 
ing one dozen different P uzzles sent anywhere for 25 cts- 
Address, PUZZLE COMPAN Y, 755 Broadway, N.Y- 





Agents, you cap sei] them fast; liberal discount. 958-70 | 


THE GREAT PUZZLES! 





A MONTH and expenses to good Canvassera 

—Articles new and staple as flour, Samples 
$475 free. ©. M. Lininatox & Bao., New York 

and Chicago. 943-65 
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LADY'S 


should purchase ° Price 10 cents; a 


_ FRANK LESLIE, 


Subscription, 





CHEOTCH p 
MUSIC, ~ 


I 


SHHETS GF @ 





JOURNAL. 


year. 


537 Pearl Street. 


Address, 





DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


| 
| 87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 132 Hoster Street, New York, 
a 


(Branch Store, 8! Fourth Avenue) 


Why throw away mone on_ high priced. Music? Any | y YONTINIUTE 1 “DEP TMWER ARPQEST ernrr " 
20 Half.Pime, or 10 of Pime Série, dhefed on receipt of STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 
One Dollar. Se ld by all bo ks ellers, and can be ordered 
throuch any newsdealer. Send stamp for Catalogue. PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 
Ageut nted, Address 


BE N J. W. nITC HCOCK, Publisher 
961-75 439 3d Ave., New y Yo: ork. 


BAUER - 
PIANOS. 


OVER 8,000 NOW IN USE, 


Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil-Cloths, Mattresses, 


Spring-Beds, Etc., 


| 





4 Of any House in the United States. which they offer to 
: Retail at Wholesale prices 965-77 








| HAVE YOU A G. GUN THER, 





Indorsed by all the leading artists, musical critics, and MANUPACTUR! 
families. THE BEST PIANO for tone, durability work- ge 
manshi and finish. Eve Instrument warranted for tT ? PATENTED 
ive ve ars S} al inducements to Dealers and Teachers. 

JOHN R. BAUER, No, 14 Warren Street, N. ¥., Manu- s SS BRASS, SILVER 
facturer and Importer of Musical Instruments, Strings, 


etc. Send for LIilustrated Catalogue. oO 


$5= $20 
$7 02-65 


RUSSIAN TURKISH BATHS, 
GIBSON’S BUILDINGS, 
Cor. Broadway and Thirteenth St. 


per day at home. Terms Free. Address, 
Geo, Stinson & Co,, Portland, Maine 


962-1015. 


EACH WEEK. Agents Wanted 
lars free. J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, 


Particue 


HESE Baths are the largest and most 
complete in this City. They combine the best fea 
tures of the two most noted and valuable stems of 
bathing—the Russian and Turkish. The Russian, in the 
application of vapor, and the manner of cleansing the 
skin, together with a series of douches and plunges, thus 


effecting relaxation and reaction, 

and invigorating effect; the 

shampooing of the whole body, 
The 


Turkish, in the luxurious 





shocks as is generally supposed. There is no dis — 
attending the process ; but, on the contrary, the sens 
tions protluced are of so pleasing a nature as to render | 


these baths the means of real luxury, 


HOURS OF BATHING: 
From 7 A. M. to9P. M., and on SUNDAYS from 7 A. M. 
to 12 M. 


DAYS FOR LADIES: 


MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS, from 
9A. M. tol. M. 
NE SN cinictaeas oevedecleeeteesitses $1.00 
IG DIMOU, on r06dsecehas 604600 6040s eKORS 6.00 
Witten TICKS, 62 «cesses ceescccerseees 10.00 
Quarterly Subscriptions, .........cseseeee. 15.00 





A DAY. Employment for all 
GEORGE L. FELTON, 119 Nassau St, 


Patent Novelt 


N.Y. [! iL 2 


510 


GENTS WANTED, Men or Women, £34 a 


week, or $100 forfeited. To persistent er 
more. Valuable samples free. Address, F. M. Resp. Bighth 
Strect, N.Y. 958 lou 





That splendid New 
citement 


Field Game. 
at Newport, 
season, will be brought out this Spring, in sets of Sditler- | 


. which created such an ex 
Long Branch, and elsewhere last 





ent styles, at the following prices: $8, $12.50, $25, $50, 
$100, $250, $500, $1,000. As this beautiful game cannot 
be a ribed in a brief space, we will send an illustrated 
catalogue containing rules and full description, free, to 
ny one, on application. WEST & LEE, GAME CO., 
Wore ‘ester, Mass. 968-85 


-A new P roster Game—subject to set heee 
Post-paid, with 18 illustrations, for 25 cts. : 
WILBUR FISKE, Holliston, Mass. 963-6 


TRIXL 


3 Sets, oV cls, 


JAN TED—AGENTS—$75 to $250 per 
| anantths everywhere, male and female, tu introduce the 
| NUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE AM- 
i Y SE WING MACHINE, This ~ | ne wiil 
stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and 

embroider in a most superior manner. Price only $15. 

Fuliy Licensed and warranted for five vears. We will 

pay $1,000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, 

more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 

makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch 

can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart 

without tearing it. We pay Agents from 875 to & 0 

per month and expenses, or a commission from which 
twice as much can be made. Address SECOMB & CO. Boston, Mass 
New York City, Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, Ill., or St. Louis, Mo. 





NOVELTY 
PRINTING PRESSFS. 


The Best Yet Invented. 


For Amateur or Business Purposes, 
and unsurpassed for general Job Printing 


Over 10,000 in Use. 


BENJ. O. WOODS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in every 
Description of 
PRINTING MATERIAT,, 
349 Federal & 152 Knecland Sts., Boston, 





AGENTs—E. F. MackKusick. 6 Murray St., New York - 
Kelley, Howell & Ludwig, “17 Market St., Philadelphia ; 


8. P. Rounds, 175 Munroe Send for Illus 


trated Catalogue. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE NEW NUMBER OF 


FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN. 
Full and Comical 
The leading Cartoons are 
the chief subjects of the day - 
Woman's War on Whisky and the 
Western Movement, besides 


Stu, Chicago. 





of Humorous Pictures 


Writing. on 
Great 
over Fifty 


other Illustrations on the leading foibles | 


of the time. There are also Sixteen 
Pages of the best original writing, 
cal and humorous 


Vor Sale by all Newsmen. 


producing a powerful | 


use of cold water does not involve such violent | 


the | 


satiri- | 


AND 
| 


JAPANNED 


> Bird Cages. 


If not, Buy One. 
IT COSTS YOU ONLY 

SIX CENTS 

AT ANY NEWS-DEALER'S, 


103 &105 William St., 
New York 


963 65 











Imitation Gold Watches and | 





CHAINS at $15, $20 and $25. Each ] IORTABILITY combined 
Chain $2 to $12 to match Jewelry with great pewe FIELD 
of the same sent C.0.D. by Express. | MARINE, TOURISTS’, OPERA, at 
Send Stamp for Hlustrated Circular general outdoor day and night double 
No Agents COLLINS METAL perspective glasses; will show ob 
, WATCH FACTORY, 335 Broadway, jects distinctly at from two to six 
New York. Box eow-tf miles Spectacles and Eye Glasses 





aac 
3696. of the greatest transparent power, 
tn - | strengthen and improve the sight, without the dis 
} result of frequent changes, Catalogue seut by 
| inclo stamp. SEMMONS, Uculists’ Optician, 687 
Broadway, N. Y. all 
| 
| 


PLUCKY AGENTS 


Can easily m 


MOTT’S 
LIVER PILLS! 


to 
tressing 











| 


ake $150 and over per month selling our 
| Modern and Reliable Maps and our Popular 








An old physician once said that nearly all diseases 
PF - : Pictorial Charis. Terms and Catalogues free, 
originate from A DISEASED CONDITION OF TIE LIVER } 
and this statement is true, although it may at first seem | wu E.C. BRIDGMAN, 5 Barclay Street, N. Y. 
| 
like an exaggeration. When the Liver is out of order | 
| 
| the whole system and every organ and function suffer ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
| more or less in consequence. Ip the incipient stages of | $525,000 drawn every 17 days, commencing January 
| the disease a man Sth, 1874 
G PUNE OR, ccicccccccess cecccccscseces $100,000 
DOES NOT KNOW WHAT AILS HIM. Pah moapen | 
1 Prize of 24.000 
| BPTI OF fide oc ido cse dy ccccesssescs 10,000 
He is moody, restless and despondent ; and that is the | 6 l’rizes of pied hash anensanesdeease ee 5,000 
time to take @ SIMPLE REMEDY that will restore him to 897 other Prizes, amonnting to $100,000. Information 
health | furnished: orders filled cnilars sent free on applica 
| tion. Spanish Bank Bills and Governments purchased 


Prices greatly reduced Whole Tickets redu ed to $20. 
TAYLOR & CU.,, Danxers, 11 Wall St., New York, 


$200Gold Watches 


(Gents’ & Ladies’), $30 each 


IN A SINGLE DAY, | 


and prevent a whole train of diseases that may follow 





MOTT’S LIVER PILLS cure torpidity 
| MOTT’S LIVER PILLS 
| MOTT’S LIVER PILLS cleanse the system of bile. 


of the Liver. 
give tone to the stomach 


Ss "ER . . Do., do., Stem-Winders (for Gents only), at $40 

) sL ; ) ebrile ctions : : 
| * wir pba ong ects hageogaplbnneei $250: ach. Will be sent by Express, C.0.D., with 
| MOTT’S LIVER PILLS strengthen the whole system, the privilege to examine by paying all Express c harges. 


Send for a Watch, or send stamp for Circular. In writing, 
mention $30 or $40 Watches. GEV. E. SMITH, 335 
Broapway, N.Y. P. 0. Box 3,696. 

preparations that DO MORE HARM THAN GOOD. _ Peapeemrsenneepeen an 


MOTT’S LIVER 


more reliable as a Liver Medicine than any of the mineral 


PILLS regulate the Liver, and are 


For Sale by all Druggists. Price 25 cents per box. 


OUR BEAUTIFULLY ILLU STRATED 


? CATALOGUES for 1874, of 


JOHN F. 
963 6 


HENRY, CURRAN & CO., Proprietors, 
8 and 9 College Place, New York. 





for us, benefit vour town, and make 


WoR money Send five stamps, vour ad- 
dress, and four others needing work, and receive Ilus- 
trated Circulars and Recipes worth $10. Samples 25 cts. 
La Forxst & Co., University llace, 13th St, N.Y 


Ss; Numbering 175 PACES, and containing 
2 finelarge colorod plates, are now ready. 
To our patrons they will be mailed as usual 
E| freo; to all others, on receipt of 25c., whic! 
ol" return in Seeds or Plants, with first order. 
All purchasers of our Books, either 





cor. 


A EXT § Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue of 
Attest Noveltics. New Oddities. BOS- 





TON NOVELTY re i. Boston, Mass. 965-77 a |Gardcning a Ploriculture|S 
: Price $1.50 each pe ap b aa ne cee 
wr r ray . \ + — their names entered on our 
~| AGE INTS WANTED FOR THE NEW receive above Catalogues annually, free oJ 
WORK, KIT CARSON, by his comrade and 
friend. D. W. C. Peters, U.S.A. The most popular book 
published, 600 pages beautifully illustrated. Circulars 
DUSTIN, GILMAN & CU., Hartford, Conn, tf 


free. 


WHISEY! 
WAR! 
WOMAN! 
A BOOK ON THE TIMES. 





Seedsmen, 35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
[PLANTS § 





Type pnt up expressly for Ama- 
teur Printers by the New England 
BType Foundry, 105 Washington 


8t, Boston, Mass. Send stamp ior specimen boon. 
954 66 





Wrest Side Storage Warchouses, 








CONTAINING OVER FIFTY ILLUSTRATIONS 593. 634. 636 Hudson, 779 Greenwich Street, and 10 
. a . Abingdon Square, New York City, for Furniture, Pianos, 

| ta . 
By Our Comic Artist, Baggage, and other family property Ali goods placed in 
| “Who was in at the death.” separate rooms Most extensive. responsible and accom 
modating establishment in the United States. Cartage, 
| The best selling book out. Particular inducements to | !reightage and other expenses advanced when required, 
Railroad Agents All orders by post or otherwise promptly executed, 
rye = | R. TAGGART, Owner and Menager; Oflice, 693 Hudson 

Serd $1 for ten copies, or 25 cts, for specimen, postpaid. | Street, near West Twellth Street 946-97 


COMIC BOOK PUBLISHING C0., 
No. 537 Pearl Street, New York. 





tf-o 


Megic for the Parlor | 


Send a stamp for 8-page Price List, or 25c. for 120-page 
beautifully illustrated Book Catalogue of TRICKS, ete. 


HARTZ CONJURING REPOSITORY, 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 7 


Prof. FOWLER'S GREAT WORK 


On Manhtoi, Womanhood and their Mutual 





Inter-relations; Love: Its Laws, Power, etc. | 850 BROADWAY, N. Y. " 
Agents are selling from 15 to S25 copies aday. Send : were ee 960-79 
for specimen paes and terms to Agents, and sce why it 
sells faster than any other book. Address, NATIONAL A Month to Agents Articles new and staple as 


| 





$475 


| PUBLISHING CO., Philadejphia, Pa, or Chicago, Ll. tf flour. Daan & Co., New Bedford, Masa (946-97 


FRANK LESLIE'S 
FRANK LE&LIz'8 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


OF AMERICA. 
OF AMERICA. 
OF AMERICA. 
OF AMERICA. 
OF AMERICA. 


VOLUME I. 
VOLUME IL 
VOLUME I. 


BOYS 
BOYS 
BOYS 
BOYS 
BOYS 


NOW READY. 
NOW READY. 


NOW READY. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 


CONTAINING THREE COMPLETE, SPLENDID 
CONTINUED STORIES: 


L--“Jack Harkaway’s 
Schooldays.” 


II.--" Stage-Struck ; or, 
Which Was It ?” 


_|IIL--“Rob the Rover; or, The 
Mid among the Pirate 


Resides which, many charming Stories, entertaining and 
instructive articles upon Science, Gamer and Sports, 
l’uzzies, ete. —more than doubly worth the »rice_o!l the 
volume, Also, a splendid GAME of CHECAERS and 
BUARD IS GIVEN AWAY with the Volume, 


FOR SALE AT ALL NEWSDEALE.S. 


PRANK LESLIE, 


537 Pearl Street, N.Y. » A 


All Round the World, 


A Pictorial Representation of all the Nations and Peoples 
of the Old World. 


The Most Superbly Illustrated Work 
of the Time. 


COMPLETE IN TEN PARTS. 


Issued semi-monthly—the first and fifteenth of each 
month—commencing January Ist, 1874. These semi- 
monthly parts each contain 50 pages and 80 splendid en- 
gravings, and are furnished to subscribers at 50 cents, 
making the cheapest and most com»!-te l’ictorial Serie! 
ever published, and within the reach of every family in 
the land. 





SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION 


Should there be no local agent, subscribers may send their 
order direct to the Publishers, who, on recei:t of fifty cents, 
will send one, or, for one dollar, two numbers by mail, pre 
paid. 

Canvaasers will receive Certificate of Agency, and ex- 
clusive control of a certain district, by addressing 


United States Publishing Oo., 


11 & 13 University Piace, New York. 


The Western Continent and 
Great Britain. 


This second part will be published in the same manner 
as the above, the whole, when complete, making two 
volumes of over 500 pages each, and yet cach volume a 
distinct and independent work. 

This beautiful work, really a library in itself, 
equaled for utility and beauty, being a complete Cyclo- 
pedia of Historical, Geographical, Political, Antiquarian, 
and General Information, As a work of Art and Refer- 
ence, it is invaluable. The Engravings alone will cost 
upwards of 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


The letter-press is osing prepared by the most caretul 
and reliable authors of modern times, compiled by most 


is un- 





experienced editors. 

The Book, when thus completed, will furnish informa- 
tion, instruction, and geographical and antiquarian know- 
ledge, in an attractive form, at a cost of 25 cents per 
week, which no one traveler could hope to acquire by the 
expense, time and fatigue incident to a Grand Tour 


All Round the World, 


FUN! f The Venetian Warbler imitates perfectly all 
e the different Birds and Animals, 10¢. The Va 
nishing Card—a card that will appear and disap pear atthe 
pleasure of the performer—a wonderful illnsion. 15¢., or 
both 20c. Address, O. T. Martin, Box 90, Hoboken, N. J. 
958-71 















































‘STEEL PE 


48 





" 2 
Rm. HOK & 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Type-revolving, Web -perfectin 
and Double Cylinder, and Ac ‘ams’ 


PRINTING MACHINES, 
Washington and Smith Hand Presses, Self-Inking 
Machines, etc. Every article connected with the art o 
Letter-Press, Copper-Plate, and Lithographic Print- 
ing and Book- Binting. Stereotypinz an d Electrotyping, 
always on hand, or furnished at short n¢ ci | 


CAST-STEEL SAWS, 
Steam-Engines. Machinery, [ron and Brass | 
Castings, etc. 

NEW YORK: 

Manufactory on Grand, Sheriff, Broome & Columbia Sts. 
Wareroom, cor. Grand & Sheriff Sts. 


961-69 eow 


The Glear, White, Steady, BRILLIAN? 
Light afforded by DEVOE’S Brilliant Oil 
should be seen to be appreciated. USE 


DEVOE’S 


BRILLIANT 
OIL, 


and be SECURE from any chance of accident | 

under any circumstances. | 
The Devoe Manuf’g o., 

For Sale by Dealers. New York. 





260. GRAND STREET, N 
HOSIERY & MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. | 


Six fine DRESS SHIRTS, of Wamsutta XX, for $13.50. 
Six good DRESS SHIRTS, Masonville Muslin, for $10.50. | 
A good fit will be guaranteed iw sending the following 
measurements in inches: Size of collar worn; measu 
from centre of Shoulder along arm to knuckle of pone 
finger; around Chest, Waist and Wrist State number of 
Plaits; if for Studs, Spirals or Butto 


; style of Cuff. 
£3 UNDERSHIRTS and DRAWERS at pe ee 





$1.50. °--THE NURSERY. || 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 
Illustrated. sg- 
Now ws the time to subscribe. 
field Street, Boston. 


Superbly 
Send 10 cents for a sample number 
JOHN L SHOREY, ‘ 
62-640 





“A Nearer Approximation to the REAt 
SWAN QUILL than anything Hitherto 
Invented. 





THE 


THE CONSTANTLY INCREASING SALE OF 
SPENCERIAN 
DOUBLE ELASTIC 











{s owing to their superior writing qualities, as attested by 
the editorial indorsement of over 1000 papers, and by 
Merchants, Lawyers, and Bankers without number 

They are all made of the best Steel, in the best 
manner, by the best workmen in Europe. For Sale by 
ull Dealers. 

*,* To accommodite those who may wish to try these 
Pens we will send a Card, containeng one each of the 15 
Numbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO 


138 & 140 Grand Street, N. Y. 








5 a day made by canvassing 
for this Magazine—now 
in its 14th volume—with 
the Oil Chromo Ky 

EY, 


YOSEMITE VALI 
14x20 inches. Our monthly subscription edition “has 
exceeded 117.000 copies, and we hope to start the new 
year and new volume with the largest subscription list of 
any Magazine ever published; we therefore solicit Exe 
perienced Canvassers and others to send at 
once for terms and Specimen Magazine. 

ay A few experienced men wanted as 
General Agents. 


WOOD’S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE, 
4 Park Row, New York City, or Newburgh N. Y. 


The Best 

Frinting Presses.73(.327 

Size for Cards, La- | Siz 

SOR: Envelopes, &e $1 1° sine” Bee ts, 
Sotinean Men do their own Printing and Ad. 
vertising. Boys and Amateurs ba‘e delight- 
ful amusement and money making. Send stamp 
for ciren!or, 's specimens, ete., to the Manufacturers, 
EY & co., Meriden, Conn. 








ELsi0 





CoO ..| 


, Single | 





6 Brom- | § 
| i 








FRANK LESLIE’S 


“ SQUEEZING 


“Give it another turn, 


B. B.- 
l I are 
Manufacturer of 


First Class 


CABINET FURNITURE 


96 and 98 East Houston Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Jayne i 


Yow air 





962 670 


And Not 
ar Out, 


WILL Went m ») aor wareH—W° 





DM. BIE == 
ALT. “EN EDICAL 
Le 


(OLDE 


cures all Humors from the worst Scrofula to 





@& common Blotch or Pimple. From two to 
six bottles are warranted to cure Salt Rheum 
oy Tetter, Pimples on Face, Boils, Car- 
buncles, Erysipelas and Liver Cem- 
laint. Six to twelve bottles, warranted to cure 
e worst Scrofulous Sw ellings and Sores 
ains in Bones and Sore Throat caused 
| ga etn in Blood or mercurial treatment, 
y its wonderful Pectoral properties it will 
cure the most severe recent or the worst lingering 
Cough in half. the time required by any other 
medicine and is perfectly safe, loosening’ conse 
Soeeeng teritetion, and relieving soreness. Sold 
ruggists. KR. V. > a ) 
World’s Dispensary, Buffalo, N, Y. 





NEVANURSE 


Established 1846. 
400 Acres of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 


LARGE STOCK OF 


Pear Trees—extra size, Dwarf and Standard. 

Pear Trees—first class, 3 and 4 year old 

Pear Trees—first class, 1 and 2 year old 

Apple Trees—extra size, 6 to 8 fect. 

Apple Trees—first class, 3 and 4 year old, 

Peach, Plum, Quince, Cherry, Grape. 

Dwarf Apple, Gooseberry, Currants. 

The celebrated new Herstine Raspberry 
100,000 Apple, grafted in the root for Nursery planting— 

cheap. All at lowest prices. Catulogues free. 


WW. & T. SMITH, Geneva, N. Y. 


) lo 7 feet 
















BEAMS SILVER 






opes 
of type for $1. 00 isan 

It is beauti-% 
fully ae 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





THE 
and mak ¢ 








Ry Mail $1 10. 
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GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., 
Organs & Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest and Most Perfect Manufactory in 
the United States 


~ se 


— 
SS \ Now 


“==> 


In use. 


Sos 
WN o other Musical Instru btained the 


py pularity 


nent cver ¢ same 


Ag Send for Price Lists 
o Address, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEHT, PRINS. 


Sold by all dealers 
Wholesale Warehouse, 91 John St., N. ¥. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


FOR WHAT THE PEOPLE SAY ABOUT THE 
Goodenough Tiorse Shoe, 
See HENRY BERGH’S 


“ANIMAL KINGDOM,” 


A Paper valuable to all Brute Owners 
One year, one dollar; single Numbers, ten cents. Address, 
‘““AnriMAL Kinapom,’’?’ New York. 960-72-0 


THOMSON'S PATENT 
Me FITTING 


3 CORSETS. 


The Friends of this 
Famous Corsetare 


yy ‘MILLIONS,~© 


CLO 


MERCHANTS.” 


them sqie uv. Ti y are all thieves ; 


honest men. 


and theimmense Sale of 
KS. them ts astonishing 
hey giv ive £01 omplete 
yes satisf action “ 
FOR SALC BY AL 
FIRST CLASS DEALERS, 


| Azce rer Tut NAME of THOMSON 
VANNOTHE TRADE MARKACROWN 
ARE STAMPED ON EVERY PAIR. 


FIGURE EXQUISITELY. 2 


src. CHAMPAGNE. 
HENKELL & CO. HOCK WINES. 


Journu Freres Claret Wines. 
CHIARLES GRAEF, Sole 
NEW YORK. 


NO FURTHER POSTPONEMENT !! 


FOURTH GR. AND GIFT CONCERT 


NEFIT OF THE 


JONGOWLNI LIA is 38FIHL 





Agent, 





SURPASSES aur orners rorC OMF ORT 


FOR THE BI! 


Public Library of Kentucky, 


AT LOUISVILLE, KY., MARCHI Sist, 1874. 


Ex-Governor THOS. E. BRAMLETTE, Agent; Office, No. 4 Public Library Building, 
LisT OF GIFTS. 








GONE GRAND GAGE GIFT ...ccccccccccccccccccccs cccccccccs cccccccccccccccsocsccescese ccccccceccecee os PaOOOD 
CMI GRAND CASH GCIPT ccccccccccccccccccccccccscceseccnccesccesccs cc seesesuseseccreecoecsaseecceeess 100,000 
CO GRAND) CAG GINT o occcccacdevieccseccsscsssecoosss 50,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIPFT.... oo ceccccccscces dues: chess onsen eenaekheersesenneeesseenséasnese 25,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT. .....cccccccccccccccccccccccccccecccococceccess habeseetastanees 17,006 
De ereeeeseeeseess $10,000 each, cash, $100,000 é each, c . 45.000 
ra sa6isednedesee 5,000 each, cash, 150,000 2 200 each, cash, 50.000 
De xteebevssaersos 1.000 each, cash, 50,000 I a a aa 100 each, cash, 82.500 
ee ae 500 each, cash, 40,000 BE Gees cccccsccccsocns 50 each, cash, 550,000 
RE tenisaveseeves 400 each, cash 40,000 —__— 
GRAND TOTAL, 12,000 GIFTS, ALL CASH - - - - - - - $1,500,000 


As there will positively be no further postponement, and the day of the drawing is near at hand, orders 


should be sent at once, addressed to 


THOMAS E. BRAMLETTE, Louisville, Kentucky. 


“““THOMAS H. HAYS & 00., 609 Broadway, New York, 
VERY FINE 


! 
EVER BLoomxvce LIROSES | NICOLL, THE TAILOR, 
BY MAIL. 143 BOWERY, and 111 NASSAU ST. 
Plants from pots, true to name, for Summer blooming, | PANTS TO ORDER, 36. 
and of beautiful varieties, sent by mail, postpaid, upon | 
receipt of price. | SUITS TO MEASURE. 


6 ROSES for $1: 14 for $2. } ; 
Black Doeskin Pants to Measure, $8. 


50 ROSES for $5: 100 for $9. 
STRONG DORMANT ROSES OF THE BEST SORTS Black Cloth Suits to Measure. ° 


é ui y 

HE BES $1.1 will buy a beautiful Silver Card 

TREES AND SHRUBS Printer with Case of Type, Ink, 
Tweezers, &c., and furnish delight 
Sul, money-making amusement. 


IN VARIETY. Delivered anywhere by mail. 81.15. Agents wanted. 


For tickets or information, 


ming, 


Catalocue free. Address, | GOLDING € CO., 14 Kilby St., Boston. aaaen 
R. B. PARSONS & CO., | ROYAL SAXON 
FLUSHING.N.Y. © GOVERNMENT LOTTERY 


At Leipsic, Germany. 
100,000 tickets. 50,000 prizes. 
HAVANA LOTTERY. 
io: S THEODOR ZSCHOCH, 
"¢ P.O. Box 5594. 116 Nassau St., 


A. LICHTENSTEIN & BRO., 


Elk and Onward C€ 


34% BOWERY. N.Y. 878-00 


New York. 











~ HAVANA LOTTERY. 


Drawings every 17 days, commencing January 8th, 1874. 

782 Prizes, amounting to................ $450,000 
0 ETS ry eee re 100,000 
1 Prize of 50,000 
a - Cerri ereeere 25,000 ‘ D fi\ N Y. 
PE ae es ae 10,000 BAS &54/ BROA W. Y ° 
2 Prizes of $5,000 each.............00- 10,000 

10 Prizes of $1,000 each......... sta 10,000 

89 Prizes of $500 each ................ 44,500 

655 Prizes of $300 each ............000- 196,500 


Whole Tickets reduced to $20—parts in proportion. 


Circulars with full information sent free. Tickets for 
sale and age cashed by P, C. DEVLIN, Stationer 
and General Ag 30 Liberty Street, New York ; 


SATES 





FRANK LESLIE'S CHIMNEY CORNER 


*=COOKERY BOOK. =* 


USEFUL TO EBVERYVTY FAMILY. 


Given Gratis with No. 459 of Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner. 


Ready this Day at all News Depots. 











